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How To Double Your Fall Paint Business 


Letting the Display Windows Work for You with Paint and 


Brushes— Making a Practical Man Department Manager 


HEN mixed paints first made 
W iteir appearance on the 

hardware horizon, somebody 
slipped over a joker to enter the 
field with the new product. Some- 
how, somewhere the word was 
passed out to the trade that paint 
was a seasonable product in a class 
with millinery and overcoats. In 
fact, the whisperers graded it a lit- 
tle below the millinery line, because 
wise purveyors of women’s hats 
were at least hitting three seasons 
lightly and staging a money mara- 
thon around Easter. 

Wherever the idea came from, it 
took root, and for a number of years 
the paint dealer only hawked his 
wares during the spring season. A 


few of the more progressive ones 
hung on through the early summer, 
but the rest of the year was rele- 
gated to the paint discard. 
We established a painting cus- 
‘tom, and the general public was ed- 
ucated to hold back its paint desires 
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until the leaves came out in the 
spring. It has taken a lot of think- 
ing, advertising and honest effort to 
get back into a common sense paint 
basis, and there are still neighbor- 
hoods where the paint brush sticks 
in the oil can for about nine months 
of the twelve. The dealer who 
coaxes it out of retirement and 
keeps it busy the year round 
brightens up his community and 
keeps his cash register working. 
Fall Is the Ideal Time for Painting 
From a logical standpoint, fall 
has it all over spring as a painting 
season. The building which faces 
the cold rains and snows of winter 
with a thin coat of paint is sure to 
deteriorate. The hot sun of summer 
has opened the cracks in the lumber 
and blistered the poorly covered 
places. Unless a new coat of good 
paint is applied the rains and snows 
will penetrate the wood and shorten 
its life. We buy heavy clothes for 
our bodies in the fall. Why not pro- 
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tect our valuable buildings against 
expensive deterioration? Besides, 
the fall is usually a season of clear, 
open weather, with just enough 
zest in the air to spur the wielder 
of the paint brush to better efforts. 
If there is any seasonable angle to 
the paint business it pertains to ex- 
terior paints and it only means that 
there are some seasons when the 
weather will not permit outdoor 
painting. The balance of this sea- 
sonable sob-stuff is all rot. When- 
ever a building needs paint, that is 
the time it should receive it. If it 
doesn’t, you can safely bet that 
some hardware paint dealer is 
asleep at the profit switch. 
Sell the Sales for a First 

In going after a heavy paint busi- 
ness in the fall the first essential is 
naturally a good, well-advertised 
paint line. One that the dealer can 
stand firmly behind. Many dealers 
scatter their shot by carrying too 
many lines, shades and colors and 
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not enough of any one kind to in- 
sure a complete job. Once the line 
is right as to size, quality and 
range, the next step is to see that 
the salesforce is thoroughly sold on 
-the line and on the fall-painting 
idea. It’s a mighty good plan to 
call a special session of the sales- 
force about this time to talk paints. 
Serve a little dinner to the bunch 
and have the traveling salesmen 
there primed to deliver real paint 
sermons. They not only know their 
line, but they generally know the 
entire paint game, and with their 
natural enthusiasm they are inval- 
uable aids in putting your men on 
their toes for fall paint sales. 

Out in Gary, Ind., C. H. Huettner, 
manager of the Peoples Hardware 
Co., worked the following system in 
paint: After carefully considering 
the situation as applied to his town, 
he decided to limit his stock to one 
exclusive line. The manufacturer 
was decided upon, and was asked 
not only to sell the boss but the en- 
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tire force. The results were even 
more than had been expected. 


Bring Paint to the Front 


The paint department of the Peo- 
ples Hardware Co. was in the base- 
ment. Mr. Huettner immediately 
moved it upstairs in preparation for 
the fall trade, and established it 
where as you enter the main sales- 
room, its brightness, cheerfulness 
and neatness of arrangement at- 
tract your eye at once. On special 
platforms paint was piled in such a 
manner as to give an impression of 
quantity. The prospective customer 
is at once impressed with the fact 
that here is paint enough for any 
job, and that is a very desirable 
thing to put into his mind. Moving 
the department alone boosted paint 
sales from the very start. 


Going After the Paint Business 


The campaign: was opened with 
an announcement to the people of 


Gary telling all about the change of: 


the department and the lines car- 








A varnish and interior paint 


window the arrangement of which sfops the passers-by 
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ried. It was also announced that 
an expert factory representative 
would be on hand at a certain time 
to demonstrate the various paints 
‘in the big show window. Form let- 
ters were sent out to every family 
on the firm’s big mailing list, and 
good-sized advertisements were 
placed in the Gary papers. When 
the demonstration was staged the 
crowds in front of the windows 
blocked the street. Did business 
boom? I’ll say it did. And the new 
prospects secured. Even Mr. Huett- 
ner failed to realize the extent of 
the future paint business his meth- 
ods were to uncover. 


Putting the Windows to Work 


They have a real window trim- 
mer in this big Gary store in the 
person of Ray H. Poore. His win- 
dows during the fall painting sea- 
son are the talk of the town. Here 
is what Ray has to say on window 
display as aids to paint sales: 
“Many dealers let their biggest as- 
set—their show windows—loaf on 
the job. I will say, however, that 
they are beginning to realize the 
folly of such an attitude. If you 
put punch in your windows the 
paint is half sold. Forget the old 
‘junk-window’ idea and spend real 
money on your displays. Pay them 
a salary and they will earn more 
than any clerk in the store. Put 
only one big idea into them and 
that is ‘to sell.’ 

“High-salaried clerks can’t sell 
merchandise in a blind store, and 
the windows are the eyes of your 
store. Let the public know with 
every suggestive trim you can de- 
vise that paint time is here, and 
that you are ready with the paint 
stock.” 

In the window which we repro- 
duce Mr. Poore shows one of his 
stock of selling ideas. Instead of 
just paint and then more paint, only 
a representative assortment is 
shown. The background, which is 
a vital element in window selling, is 
of beaver board painted to represent 
various rooms finished in multi- 
color and system effects with the 
products shown. There is a real 
mahogany door and white wood- 
work. On the panels are signs, 
“dining room,” “living room,” “bed- 
room” and “kitchen.” The pedestals 
in front held products demonstrated 
each day. 

Paint Department Needs Practical 

Manager 

A practical paint man should al- 
ways be in charge of the paint de- 
partment. Any bright salesman 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Getting Dollars From Demonstrations 











Crowds like 





these are brought into the store by 


demonstrations 


Making the Event Known to the Public and Selling Them the Article 
With Whole Hearted Co-operation. 


E was a traveling man and 
obliged to spend _ several 
days in the town. The hotel 

where he stopped was first class—in 
rates only. The meals were served 
with perplexing delay and reached 
him cold. He spoke about it with a 
smile. The bed had _ insufficient 
coverings and he mentioned it quiet- 
ly. Employees laughing and talk- 
ing in the halls robbed him of his 
rest. He asked them to be “a little 
quiet, please.” 

But the annoyances and abuses 
continued. Finally he lost his calm 
serenity and said to himself: 

“T’ve been a gentleman about 
these things. When I have com- 
plained it has been with a smile and 
a gentle voice. I guess its about 
time that I made a noise about it.” 
And he did. And it worked. 

It is our idea that it is about 
time that dealers made a noise about 
demonstrations. Otherwise they 
will be quiet affairs. 

There’s a difference in opinion 
about this demonstration thing. 
Many say it does not pay. And 
many times it does not. But is it 
sv much the fault of the idea as it 
is the way it is carried out? Aren’t 


demonstrations sound sense, but 
aren’t methods often poorly planned 
and: badly carried out? 

The demonstration theory is that 
folks want to see what they are 
buying. And they do. No ques- 
tion about that. And it recognizes 
the fact that an especially trained 
person can give more of those facts 
than the salesman who knows a lit- 
tle about many things. Hence the 
factory expert comes on and we 
have a demonstration. But they do 
not always produce dollars and 
why? Very likely it is because we 
do not make enough noise about 
them. 

Using Circus Tactics 


Now it may not be necessary to 
get a 25-foot banner painted in red 
letters and hang it on the front of 
the store, but it is a good idea to 
use some circus tactics and let the 
whole town know you are doing 
something extraordinary. Adver- 
tise the event well. Let the news- 
papers, your windows, signs on 
your delivery wagon and all other 
means make it known to all that 
stoves, cookers, washers or what 
not will be especially shown in your 
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store on such and such dates. 
Here is a little different way to 
advertise. Suppose you are to have 
a showing of fireless cookers. Get 
out a letter to each woman’s club 
in your city asking the club to at- 
tend the demonstration on a cer- 
tain date. That letter would read 
something like this: 
Blanktown, Sept. 22, ’20. 
Twentieth Century Club, 
Blanktown, Neb. 
Attention Mrs. A Better Baker, 
Secretary. 
Dear Ladies: 

We know the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club is one of our most 
progressive organizations and 
that its members are intensely 
interested in everything that 
makes better homes. 

Next week, starting Monday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, we are 
to have a special showing and 
demonstration of Just-Rite 
fireless cookers. Mrs. Janet 
Cullinane is to be with us and 
show just how it will save your 
time, reduce your gas bills and 


improve the flavor of your 
foods. 
Tuesday afternoon is_ set 
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aside especially for members of 
the Twentieth Century Club. 
One of the interesting things 
Mrs. Cullinane will do is to 
bake chicken and freeze ice 
cream in the cooker at the same 
time. We are going to have a 
lunch for you and we urge you 
to come. 

You will be interested in how 
it will release you for many 
more hours of club work and 
social enjoyment. Next Tues- 
day at 2 p. m. Please do not 
disappoint us. 

Yours sincerely, 
Leader Hardware Co. 
Isn’t it sure to mean something if 
you get large delegations from each 
of the women’s clubs in your city 
to see your demonstration? Sure- 
ly; it as. 
One of the largest manufacturers 
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tisement. Each child is given a 
cookie and the talk of the town for 
a day or two is the Blank demon- 
stration at the Leader Hardware 
store. 

Other stunts are the walking 
cake, etc. In other words, the com- 
pany makes a noise about its dem- 
onstration. It treats it as a big 
event and for that reason it is a big 
event. The average sale is 15 to 
20 ranges, and it runs as high as 
100 in a week in the larger commu- 
nities. That is worth while, isn’t 
it? But it is not accomplished by 
half-hearted, weak-sister efforts. 

The spot you give in your store 
to the demonstration means much. 
Tucked away in the corner it won’t 
get the attention it should. We know 
of one store which usually demon- 
strated in the home furnishings de- 
partment on the second floor, but 





The vacuum cleaner always makes an interesting demonstration 


of high grade ranges has had dem- 
onstrations for years, and an offi- 
cial of the company says: “We have 
tried many ways to help the dealer 
sell ranges, but have found nothing 
as successful as a cooking demon- 
stration.” 


Getting the Crowd to the Store 


This company works, first of all, 
for the crowds. It has a children’s 
day on which it gives to boys and 
girls a free toy, providing they turn 
in written answers to a few simple 
questions. These questions seek to 
learn what stoves their parents 
have, how long they have had the 
stove and why, in the contestant’s 
opinion, the Blank range is the best 
made. Children swarm to the hard- 
ware store on the afternoon set 
apart for them. The answers they 
give furnish prospects and the best 
reasons are published in an adver- 


tried it out on the first floor in a 
good location and increased sales 
25 per cent over the usual demon- 
stration. 

A manufacturer of one of the best 
and most widely sold suction sweep- 
ers always aims to get a choice spot 
in the store, near the door if pos- 
sible. Its demonstrators will stand 
out for location for hours if need 
be. They know it makes a lot of 
difference and that the larger num- 
ber of people you reach the larger 
number sales you will make. That’s 
why it pays to make a noise about 
what you are doing so you will get 
the crowds. 


Following Up the Demonstration 


But the best planned and best at- 
tended demonstration ever held in 
your store will not produce the re- 
sults it should unless it is properly 
followed up. There will be lots of 
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lookers to be sure, and after they 
are gone they can be forgotten. But 
there will also be a lot of folks real- 
ly interested and they should be 
turned into customers. Follow 
them up. The demonstrator should 
secure their name and address and 
you should do the rest. A blank 
something like this may be used: 





PROSPECT 
ND oi cceicets eee cathe wees 
IU ORE 6 ic éRee Rerese R Oe 
PO NO ecco cs deer awes 


Wont Buy Berore..... <6 dcsccss 
Especially interested in....... 
Remarks 


oreo eee se eee Oe 2 ae 8 


ee 











Every person whbd manifests a 
lively interest in the article you are 
demonstrating should be regarded 
as a prospect. Get his or her name. 
Write them. Phone them. Call upon 
them and show them the article in 
their own home, providing it is 
adaptable to such an effort. Some 
good seeds are sown in a demonstra- 
tion, but the soil is neglected and 
you harvest thorns and thistles 
where you should gather figs and 
dollars. 

One more very worth getting re- 
sult from a demonstration is the 
proper posting and enthusing of 
your own sales force. A certain 
store in Michigan has been having 
demonstrations of fireless cookers 
twice each year for many years. 
Some very good demonstrators have 
been in the store. They cooked well 
and they made enthusiastic sales 
talks and produced good results, but 
after they were gone they were for- 
gotten and so were the fireless 
cookers. Recently there came into 
the store another demonstrator. 
Let’s call her Mrs. Ferguson, for 
that is not her name. 


Selling the Salesmen First 


We noticed that the first roast 
she made she cut into tempting 
slices and with some golden brown 
bread she had baked made very al- 
luring sandwiches. These’ she 
passed around to the salesmen. 
Some of the fellows furnished the 
material and she made a special 
fruit cake for them. She had not 
been in the store two days before 
she was calling Fred and Harry and 
Maurice and Jim by their first 
names. She soon had those men 
tied to her apron strings, and when 
she had them tied she told them 
about her cooker and what it would 
do and how it would save. She 
aroused them to the sales possibili- 
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The crowd could not get into this Salt Lake hardware store so the walking cake was brought out into the street 


ties and coached them in a telling 
sales talk. Those salesmen were 
sold on that cooker and they sold 
it to others. The store rolled up a 
record business in the next few 
months. 

If I were a hardware store owner 
I should insist on the demonstrator 
of any article selling my salesforce 
first of all. Then I would be in a 
position to cash in on the demon- 
stration after it had passed and 


gone. It would not be forgotten. 

It is an admitted fact that dem- 
onstrations cost money—lots of 
money. Manufacturer and mer- 
chant alike agree on this as both 
are hit. Some say discontinue 
them because the cost is prohibi- 
tive, but if the idea is right in the 
first place why discontinue when it 
is a case of improving methods? 
One need not kill the patient when 
an operation will restore him to 





Industrial Alcohol Shortage Threatened 


GRAPHIC statement concerning 

the serious situation that now con- 
fronts alcohol users because of the rapid 
decline in production and shrinkage in 
facilities for manufacture, was made by 
Dr. M. C. Whittaker, president of the 
United States Industrial Chemical Co. 
and vice-president of the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Co. Dr. Whittaker 
served with distinction on the War In- 
dustries Board during the war, and it 
was his duty to mobilize the entire dis- 
tilling industry for war purposes and 
especially for the production of mus- 
tard gas on a scale far in excess of that 
attempted by any of the allied powers. 
Taking the figures as of June, 1918, 


and comparing them with those of to- 
day, Dr. Whittaker showed that there 
has been a shrinkage in productive 
capacity of more than 53 per cent. 
While in 1918 there was a capacity of 
over 600,000 gallons per day, excluding 
small distilleries making less than 1000 
per day or unprovided with terminal 
facilities, at the present time the daily 
production is less than half that amount 
and is steadily declining. Dr. Whit- 
taker laid before the Commissioner a 
map of the United States showing the 
location of all existing industrial dis- 
tilleries, including those which make 
distilled spirits from grain, molasses, 
sawdust, etc., and indicated those 


health. All seem agreed that the 
first essential in a demonstration is 
to get the crowds. And to do that 
in a big way some “tooting your 
own horn” will have to be done. Its 
a certainty that the demonstration 
will not be any bigger than you 
think it is. But if you make enough 
noise about it the crowd is going to 
clamor to see what is going on. 
And after you get the crowd it 
ought to be easy to do the rest. 


which are no longer operating. The 
shrinkage, he said, was especially sig- 
nificant in view of the present price of 
alcohol, which would serve to stimulate 
production in every plant that could be 
satisfactorily operated.—Drug Topics. 


Fred F. Scribner has recently taken 
an interest in and become plant super- 
intendent of the Staybestos* Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Having held a simi- 
lar position with the Raybestos Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for many years, 
and with the F. L. Horton Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass., Mr. Scribner assumes 
his new .duties well informed as a 
manufacturing expert of asbestos rings 
for multiple clutch discs and similar 
products. 











Plug, ee 


The Man Who Bought a Spark Plug 


He Had to Go to Three Places but He Found a Salesman 
Worthy of the Name—Your Competitor's Weak Points 


HE car went by fits and jerks, 
or something like that. It had 
six perfectly good cylinders, 

but some of them seemed to be lay- 
ing off, looking for a six-hour day or 
urion recognition. 

So, when I rolled into Perchtown I 
knew something had to be done. A 
little investigation showed that one 
spark plug was not working at all 
and another was producing just the 
mere skeleton of a spark. I drove 
along until I saw a sign out, “Auto- 
mobile Accessories,” and there I 
stopped. It turned out to be a hard- 
ware store. 

“T believe I’ll put in a couple of 
new spark plugs,” I said to wifie, 
who was with me, “and see if that 
won’t help us to get up at least with- 
in sight of the speed limit, even if 
we can’t exceed it.” 

“New spark plugs may help,” she 
responded, “but I think you will find 
it’s something more than that. I 
believe the engine is all full of car- 
bon.” 

In spite of the fact that advice 
from that source has. generally 
proved worth considering, even in 
the case of motor troubles, I laughed 
at the idea of carbon in a car no 
older than ours. 

The hardware salesman who was 
on duty in the store when I entered, 
_ Smiled pleasantly and said “Yes, 
sir,” in a highly professional man- 
ner when I told him I wanted to get 
a couple of spark plugs. 

He dug into a drawer back of the 
counter and brought out two of the 
articles in question. As he was 
about to lay them on the counter, he 
dropped one on the floor, but he 
picked it up very carefully and looked 
it over without any comment and 
said, ‘These are spark plugs.” 

I did not deny it because they 
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looked like them to me. I didn’t 
recognize them as being any kind I 
had ever heard of before. The name 
on the box was “Go-Quick,” and that 
seemed to me like a silly name, and 
it.has been my experience that when 
you find a brand of any sort of goods 
that you never heard of before and 
it has a silly name, it isn’t worth 
buying. 

“Is this the only kind you have?” 
I asked. 





He didn’t know what he was talking about 


“Yes, sir, we just keep one grade 
of spark plugs, the best,’ said the 
man. 

He Didn’t Know His Goods 


I was in doubt. I didn’t like to 
buy a “pig in a poke,” not even a Go- 
Quick pig. Besides, he had dropped 
one plug on the floor without seem- 
ing to think anything of it, and that 
made me sure he didn’t know any- 
thing about spark plugs and maybe 
didn’t even know what they were 
for. I tried him: 

“Do these plugs give a real lean 
spark?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir; they give the leanest 
spark of any plug on the market.” 

Business of me walking out the 
store registering disgust. 

“What is the matter?” 
friend wife. 


asked 
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I muttered a few  uncompli- 
mentary words about putting a sales- 
man in charge of a line of goods he 
knew nothing about, and looked 
around for a garage sign. I saw a 
gasoline pump up the street a little 
way and drove up there. Nobody 
came out. I blew my horn and after 
a while the usual black face special- 
ist appeared, apparently having 
crawled out from under a ton of soot. 

He started right in to take the cap 
off from my gas tank, but I said: 

“Hold on, I don’t want any gas. 
I want to get a spark plug.” 

“What kind?” asked the man, 
squirting a mouthful of tobacco 
juice on my right front wheel. 

“Why, I don’t know exactly,” I re- 
plied, my enthusiasm waning a little. 
“What is the best kind?” 


The Indifferent Garage Man 


“Hello, Bill; se2 you to-night,” the 
man said aside to an acquaintance 
passing, and then answered me: “All 


depends. Some like one kind and 
some another. Your engine skip- 
ping?” 


Before I could reply he walked 
back to another car that had driven 
up behind me and I heard him say, 
“You’ll have to wait till I get this 
guy some spark plugs.” 

Then he turned to me again and 
said over his shoulder, as he walked 
toward the garage, “Come on in and 
I’ll show you what we’ve got.” 

There must be something in sug- 
gestion, because, in spite cf the fact 
that I did not want to go and had 
no intention of going, I got out and 
followed him. 

It was a long walk back to the 
shop and back there he showed me 
two or three kinds of plugs that were 
lying around on the work bench. He 
named them as he handed them to 
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me, and still under the influence of 
suggestion, I took the greasy things 
in my -hands and got my hands all 
black to no purpose, because I don’t 
know much about a spark plug by its 
iooks. 

“Don’t you have any new ones?” I 
asked, foolishly, I suppose. 

“Why, sure we have new ones. 
What do you think this is, a junk 
shop?” 

“IT didn’t know,” I said, by this 
time sore enough to assert myself. 
“It looks like one. I guess you can 
keep your old plugs. I’ve got better 
ones than these in the car now,” and 
I turned and left—left him looking 
after me and expressing himself in 
language that sounded more like a 
man experienced in handling mules 
than repairing cars. 

“Did you get them?” asked wifie, 
sweetly, as I emerged. 

“No,” I replied. “He wouldn’t let 
me have them without a physician’s 
prescription. This is the’—I was 
going to describe the town, but 
I thought better of it and got in be- 
hind the wheel. 


My Wife Sees a Sign 
“There’s a sign in that window 


[GARAGE 





The garage man showed me an old plug 


up the street that says ‘Blank Spark 
Plug,'” my wife said. “I’ve seen 
those advertised in the magazines, 
haven’t you? Let’s go over there.” 

Without a word I rolled the car 
along to where the “Blanks” were 
advertised, and there was a display 
in the window. It looked like a 
regular kind of a hardware store 
with everything un to date about the 
front and I was encouraged. Before 
I could get out of the car a young 
man came out on arun. “Good morn- 
ing, sir,” said he. 

“T see you have the Blank spark 
plugs,” I responded. “Are they the 
best you have?” 

“Yes, sir, for most cars. We 
recommend them particularly for 
these big Rodekings, because you 
need a very hot, large spark.” 

He called my car by name without 
going around and looking at the 
name plate, He made me feel com- 
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plimented by the respectful way in 
which he spoke of the car as big. 
Every motorist likes to have his 
make of car complimented. They 
say every man thinks his own lawn 
mower and automobile and wife are 
the best, and warms up when they 
are complimented. 

“Well, let me have a couple of those 
plugs and I will put them right in.” 

He ran into the store and came 
out with the spark plugs and an old 
pair of gloves. While I got out a 
wrench he asked me which plugs had 
gone wrong, raised the hood of the 
car and taking the wrench from me, 
just as a matter of course, he put 
the plugs in place and handed me the 
old ones. 

“Start the motor,” he said, with- 
out waiting to get his money. 

I started it and the skip that had 
been obvious even when the engine 
was run slowly, had disappeared. I 
looked at my wife triumphantly and 
handed the man a bill. 


The Salesman Knows His Goods 


When he came back with the 
change he asked me how the motor 
had been working. I told him it had 
been skipping badly and wouldn’t 
pull like it ought to, especially on 
hills. It used to take everything on 
high, but lately it would knock so I 
would have to shift on hills where I 
never thought of it before. 

“It is a kind of metallic, jingly 
knock?” he asked. 

“That’s just what it is,” my wife 
interrupted, “and I know what the 
matter is. It needs new spark plugs, 
but that isn’t all.” 

“It needs the carbon taken out,” 
said the young man with a smile. 
“Is that what you mean?” 

“That is just what I told him,” 
said the lady triumphantly. 

“Why don’t you take a can of car- 
bon remover and get the power 
back” asked the salesman. “Put it 
in the cylinders at night and in the 
morning—kerflooie! Out goes the 
carbon through the exhaust pipe. 
The Kleanout just dissolves the car- 
bon. That’s all there is to it. Noth- 
ing to injure any motor.” 

“Isn’t it better to have it scraped 
out or burned out?” I asked. 

“When your car is overhauled, you 
ought to have that done, of course. 
The remover will take care of it, 
though, through the season, and if 
you use it about once in a thousand 
miles after a scraping or burning, or 
when the car is new, the carbon 
won’t accumulate.. It is great stuff, 
and it is such an easy thing. You 
have no trouble using it yourself, 
and it does not deprive you of the 
use of the car. You know how it is 
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when you take a car to a shop now- 
adays. You never know when you 
will get it back.” 

It was pretty plain that there was 
a young man who knew something 
about cars. I was curious. I asked 
him. 

“You are in the hardware busi- 


ness. How is it you know so much 
about automobiles? They aren’t in 
your line. Do you drive a car?” 


Why Good Salesmen Enjoy Their Jobs 


“I’m not able to own a car,” he re- 
plied, “but part of my business here 
is selling automobile accessories. 
That means that it is up to me to 
know the line and to know something 
about cars. So I have studied up on 
the matter, and I talk with well in- 
formed motorists when they come 
along as you have and I keep learn- 
ing more every day, and when I get 
a chance to ride or drive a car a 
little, I try to learn something from 
it. It’s just the same as it is in selling 
washing machines. We’re pushing 
washing machines hard right now. 
They are getting mighty popular. 
Well, I have taken ours apart and 
studied it all out. I got one of the 
traveling salesmen to help me. Then 





He was @ real salesman 


I can tell a woman anything she 
wants to know about them. Believe 
me, if a fellow is going to make good 
nowadays selling anything, he’s got 
to know the goods from A to Z.” 

“Bring me a can of that Carbon 
Remover,” I said, and I will drive 
on before you have a chance to say 
anything more about that washing 
machine matter. My wife here has 
been talking about washing ma- 
chines lately, and I don’t dare let her 
listen to you, because I begin to 
realize that you are a salesman.” 

I started the motor so I wouldn’t 
have to wait when he came back. I 
didn’t have the price of a washing 
machine, and I was going to play it 
safe. 

As it was he wheedled me out of 
my name and address and I am 
morally certain he will find some 
way to reach us and sell us a wash- 
ing machine vet. 
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Meet wf Me in Atlantic City 


Is the price level to continue indefinitely? If 
not, when is it probable that the change will 
come, and what will be the nature of that change? 

You want to know. We all want to know. 
That’s the reason that representatives of more 
than 400 hardware wholesalers and other hun- 
dreds of hardware manufacturers will hold a 
giant convention at Atlantic City, Oct. 19 to 22. 

Atlantic City is the great national playground. 
For one week in October it will be a great na- 
tional meeting place for the discussion of hard- 
ware problems. 

There is a tang of salt in the ocean air that 
makes the mind think clearly. And so—when 
these leaders of industry assemble in Atlantic 
City something of importance to the trade is 
bound to happen. 

Do we face new conditions with the coming of 
anew year? That is what the keenest minds in 
hardwaredom will ponder. 

Tuesday, Oct. 19, will be devoted to Motor Ac- 
cessories problems. Among the topics discussed 
will be “The Prospects for 1921” and “The 
Tire and Tube Situation.” You will want to 
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be in on that discussion when it takes place. 

On Wednesday there will be a speaker of na- 
tional prominence. Who? We are bound to se- 
crecy, but we will say that it is a big man with 
a big message. 

The sessions of the General Association will 
be held Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
Prominent manufacturers will tell of conditions 
in their own particular lines. Men who know 
will speak on the iron and steel situation and the 
transportation problem. 

You who attend will return to your homes with 
a definite idea of conditions which will prevail 
during the balance of 1920 and the early months 
of 1921. 

This is but a bird’s-eye view of what is to come. 
There is more and still more in store for you. 

Mr. Hardware Manufacturer—Mr. Hardware 
Wholesaler—Can you afford to miss this viial 
convention of your Association? 

Think it over—and meet me in Atlantic City. 


P. S. Bring the ladies and make your reser- 
vations NOW. 
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Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


HE secret of success in show 
card writing lies to a great 
extent in practical instruc- 
tions and the necessary proper 
equipment and the beginner may as 
well know that it is next to an im- 
possibility to make any real head- 
way with any old brush and ink. 
The small cost of a modern outfit 
places this remunerative accomplish- 
ment within the reach of any hard- 
ware salesman. 

The beginner should first be in 
possession of an alphabet of mod- 
ern upper and lower case letters 
(the capital letters are the upper 
case, the small letters are called 
the lower case) with the possible 
exception of important words like 
the heading on a show card the be- 
ginner will observe that the lower 
case letters predominate, the reason 
given for this is, that fewer strokes 
are required to form these lower 
case letters, also the space they oc- 
cupy is less’ than one-half that 
occupied by the same amount of 
reading matter done all in capital 
letters. The use of lower case let- 
ters leaves more open space be- 
tween lines which permits easier 
reading. It simplifies the work and 
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Capitats 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


saves time in execution and lends 
to the show card a refined and at- 
tractive appearance. 

The old style way of making 
“card signs” was to use all capital 
letters in the layout of a show card; 
this work was done principally by 
sign painters with oil colors and no 
special attention was given at that 
time to this end of the business. 
But times have changed, to-day 
every merchant must advertise in 
some way or another. The progres- 
sive business man of to-day looks 
upon show cards and price tickets 
as a necessary business aid and 
here is a fool-proof opportunity for 
senior and junior hardware sales- 
men and proprietors who are will- 
ing and interested enough to invest 
a “five spot” and a few evenings a 
week in practising, following the 
simple rules and instructions given 
in these special series. 

Getting the Elementary Work 

There are many books on let- 
tering which are listed in most 
libraries, but very few books on 
just plain show card writing. The 
trouble is that these books are not 
elementary enough; they are gen- 
erally way over the heads of most 














beginners. The method of instruc- 
tion is entirely too intricate, the 
phrasing too technical for the 
novice to comprehend. The text 
should be written in a simple and 
plain style; the beginner should not 
be expected to read between the 
lines. In studying anything from a 
book without the aid of personal in- 
struction the student is very apt to 
try and digest too much at first. 
He should understand that before 
attempting to make D, E, F he 
should first know how to make A, 
Be. 

An apprentice boy in a show card 
shop is never allowed to make a let- 
ter until he is capable of filling-in 
letters which have first been out- 
lined by a journeyman. 

The Egyptian letters from A to 
J, shown here, illustrate very 
plainly the single stroke and filled- 
in method. This Egyptian alphabet 
will be shown in three installments. 
The next will be letters K to R, and 
the next will be S to Z. 

Notice the simple construction of 
the single stroke letters at the top 
of plate and follow the arrows. The 
arrow at the left of each letter de- 
notes the first stroke taken. The 
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Letters made with single or solid strokes. 
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Showing the Strokes Used 


letters are left unfinished purposely 
for the beginner to see where the 
connection of each stroke would 
‘form the perfect letter. These 
strokes are the exact width of a 
No. 12 red sable show card brush. 
The outlined letters at the bottom 
of the card were first sketched out 
lightly in lead pencil and traced 
over with No. 4 red sable brush and 
filled in with larger size brush. 
Defining Single Stroke 


The term single stroke means 
that the individual part of a letter 


is made in one, two and three 
strokes. For instance, take the 
capital letters I, J and F. One 


straight stroke forms the main part 
of the letter I, two strokes for J, 
three strokes for F and so on ac- 
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Nearly finished 
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cording to the number of arrows on 
plate. Of course, it is necessary to 
straighten or even off the top and 
bottom of each letter. For this 
reason the brush is removed from 
the surface before it touches the 
bottom line with the exception of 
the circular letters which are fin- 
ished when the sweep of the brush 
touches the bottom line, like the let- 
ters C and G. The proper way to 
even off the top and bottom of let- 
ters is to roll the brush between 
the thumb and index finger until 
the flat tip of the brush is in a posi- 
tion for a sideways stroke, then 
short little strokes touching the top 
and bottom lines finish off each 
letter. 

Boldness of stroke is what counts 
in single stroke lettering more than 
anything else. Of course, any- 
body’s hand will naturally shake in 
their first attempt at show card 
writing and practice is the only 
thing that will overcome this. Even 


expert letterers experience the 
“shakes” after returning from their 
vacations. 


To maintain complete control of 
the brush the following rules must 
be observed: 

Hold the brush between thumb 
and first finger in the same man- 
ner you would a lead pencil, and do 
not grip it tightly in the middle of 
handle, but keep the fingers well 
down on the ferrule of brush: this 
will give the necessary purchase 
and prevent shaky or ragged 
strokes, do not use the tip of the 
brush in making the strokes but 
have it well filled with color and 
flatten it out on a piece of paper 
before each stroke, then with even 
pressure, using the full length of 
the hairs, proceed to make your 
strokes. 

It is not necessary to use expen- 
sive cardboard or wrapping paper 
to practice on. Old newspapers are 
just the thing and the help wanted 
columns are generally free from 
heavy face type. The proper strokes 
to practice on and the ones used 
in the formation of all letters are: 
Upright, crescent, oblique and hori- 
zontal. It is a good plan to prac- 
tice the several strokes before at- 
tempting the formation of letters. 


The Tools to Use 


The proper equipment is equally 
important as proper instructions, 
only the best should be considered, 
especially brushes. All expert let- 
terers will be found in possession 
of the very best tools. The show 
card writer requires but few tools 
and materials in the execution of 
his work and the following list will 
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Finished but not decorated 


suffice and includes everything es- 
sential for ordinary work. 

One each, No. 4, 6, 10 and 12 
red sable riggers (brushes). One 
each, No. 8, 10 and 12 flat show card 
brushes. One each 2 ounce bottle 
of show card water colors, black, 
white, red and blue. One yard stick 
or straight edge, one 10-cent piece 
of art gum (for erasing lines), one 
dozen assorted stub-point lettering 
pen points (which fit in an ordi- 
nary pen holder. This outfit may 
be purchased from the following 
show card supply houses: 

Those west of Chicago may pur- 
chase their supplies from George E. 
Watson Co., or Devoe & Reynolds, 
Chicago, Ill.; east of Chicago, from 

(Continued on page 104) 
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X-RAY FACTS ON PRICES 


HE attention of the mercantile world to-day 
T is centered upon what appears to be a wave 

of lower merchandise prices slowly making 
its way across the country. 

In this wave is reflected a general belief that the 
peak of high merchandise prices has been passed, 
and that the trend of the curve is now downward. 

Generally speaking, these conclusions are sound. 
Undoubtedly we are returning to a more safe and 
sane price basis. Prices are coming down. Event- 
ually there will be readjustments in all merchan- 
dise lines. 

BUT—readjustments must and will be governed 
by the'conditions surrounding the individual lines 
of merchandise. Declines in cotton do not neces- 
sarily mean declines in steel. 

Let us carefully consider the lines on which price 
reductions have appeared and analyze the condi- 
tions back of those reductions. 

First in the list come cotton and woolen goods, 
shoes, clothing and silks; lines in which there is at 
least a suspicion of unwarranted advance during 
the past four years; lines in which the raw mate- 
rials are now down in price; lines in which specu- 
lation has been rife. 

Next in line is the recently announced reductions 
in Ford and Franklin automobiles. For four years 
the public has bought automobiles with the abandon 
of a drunken sailor. The supply of cars has been 
short, and prices have soared. The tendency to buy 
more sanely, coupled with the curtailing of credits, 
has caused the demand for cars to slump. 

Besides—Practically two-thirds of the cut in 
automobiles will come out of what would otherwise 
be paid to the Government in taxes. 

On every $1000 made by the Ford Corporation 
there is a corporation tax of approximately $400. 
Of the $600 left for the stock owner there is a per- 
sonal income tax that may take as high as $480. 
When the price of cars is cut the excess profits drop, 
and the tax is cut proportionately. If the profits on 
motor cars are correctly reflected in the Ford earn- 
ings then the cut in cars loses some of its signifi- 
cance. 
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Finally we reach the much heralded price slash- 
ing by two of the largest mail order houses of the 
country—reductions said to range from 10 to 20 
per cent. What lines do these sensational price 
cuts cover, we ask? Here is the list as given by 
the leading newspapers. 

Woolen garments (cut in proportion to the 
amount of the shoddy used.) 

Men’s ready to wear clothing. 

Standard dress goods. 

Silks. 

Women’s made-up dresses. 

Shoes. 

Furniture (an official of one mail order house is 
reported to have said: “Furniture was profiteered 
to death.”’) 

Not a single item of hardware appears in these 
reductions. Why? 

First. Because the hardware trade generally has 
not profiteered. 

Second. Because hardware is classed among the 
lines necessary for community growth and pros- 
perity. People are not refusing to buy necessary 
merchandise. 

Third. There have been shortages in hardware 
lines for four years and many of these shortages 
still exist. ie 

Fourth. There has been practically no reduction 
in the raw materials from which hardware is made. 
There have been reductions in wool, cotton, leather 
and silk. 

Fifth. Wages have not been reduced, but in 
many instances have been advanced recently. Fuel 
is higher and transportation is higher. Where 
there is no profiteering it is practically impossible 
to absorb advancing costs and reduce prices mate- 
rially. 

Hardware prices will be readjusted. Lower price 
levels will eventually prevail. But—the readjust- 
ment must necessarily be slow and spread over a 
long period. 

Meanwhile hardware will continue to be stocked 
by dealers and sold to a consuming public whose 
purchasing power is as great or greater than it was 
a year ago. 








Effect of Price F ixing During World War 


Government Claims Policy Was Great Stabilizer—Description 
of System—Only Big Kmergency Justified Price Fixing 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 27, 1920. 


OW the Government fixed prices 
H on iron, steel, copper and other 

commodities during the war, 
what the results were in the way of 
stimulating production and _ limiting 
costs and the influence of the price-fix- 
ing policy upon present-day condi- 
tions, as well as upon the future, are 
exceedingly interesting features of a 
comprehensive review of this phase of 
governmental activity just issued by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The data set forth in 
this bulletin are especially timely in 
view of the demand in certain quarters 
that Congress shall impose embargoes 
upon the exportations of fuel and cer- 
tain important food products, and shall 
enact peace-time legislation that will 
enable the executive branch of the 
Government to fix prices for the so- 
called necessaries of life, whenever 
their costs shall threaten to rise above 
reasonable levels. 

Price fixing by the Government dur- 
ing the great conflict is claimed to have 
been an unqualified success from prac- 
tically every standpoint except the re- 
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turn received by manufacturers. The 
big, low-cost concerns made too much 
money, while the little fellows, whose 
costs were necessarily higher, obtained 
only a fair margin, and, in some cases, 
received wholly inadequate returns. 

This condition might have been rem- 
edied by pooling, as was suggested on 
more than one occasion during the war, 
and there can be little doubt that if the 
Government is ever again obliged to 
adopt a general price-fixing policy, a 
pooling scheme of some kind will be put 
in force that will standardize profits as 
well as price, and that will render it 
unnecessary to adopt as a stabilizer 
such an iniquitous measure as the ex- 
cess profits tax, which was relied upon 
to equalize the war-time gains of man- 
ufacturers. 


Lever Act Authorizes Price Fixing 


It was not until the Food and Fuel 
Control Act was approved on Aug. 10, 
1917, that the President was specifical- 
ly authorized to “fix” prices—the com- 
modities included in the law being 
foods, feeds, and fuel, together with 
fertilizer, tools, utensils, implements, 
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machinery and equipment required for 
production purposes. The President 
was also authorized by this act to 
license the importation, manufacture, 
storage and distribution of any “neces- 
saries” and to prescribe regulations for 
the issuance of such licenses. 

This licensing provision proved to be 
a most effective weapon, for unless the 
prices fixed by the President through 
any properly authorized agency were 
adhered to by producers and dealers the 
licenses could be withdrawn and the of- 
fending parties restrained. A broad in- 
terpretation of these provisions of law, 
together with the exercise of his “war 
powers,” enabled the President to pur- 
sue a policy of price determination and 
regulation which in its effect was the 
same as though price-fixing in its strict- 
est interpretation had been authorized 
or exercised. 


Many Agencies Fixed Prices 


There were many agencies which dur- 
ing the period of the war assumed the 
functions of price-fixing. Some of 
these, for example, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the War Trade Board, the 
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United States Shipping Board, and va- 
rious sections of the Army and Navy 
Departments established prices only 
under certain circumstances and on a 
limited number of commodities con- 
nected with their own particular inter- 
est, and for this reason their activities 
are not considered in this review. 

With regard to the Army and Navy 
Departments it should be emphasized 
that it was highly important to obtain 
material and supplies for war pur- 
poses, regardless of cost, and the prices 
determined were in many, perhaps most, 
instances considerably in excess of the 
prices that would have been established 
had there been an opportunity to study 
all the factors involved and really fix 
prices that could be regarded as fair to 
the Government. 


Sought to Protect People 


The most important price - fixing 
agencies were the Food Administration, 
the Fuel Administration, and the War 
Industries Board, the latter function- 
ing for the most part through its 
price-fixing committee, which was 
established early in 1918, and which was 
affiliated with the board, but answer- 
able directly to the President. Protec 
tion of the people was the first object 
of the Food and Fuel Administrations; 
they followed the commodities all the 
way from producer to consumer, fixing 
prices that the Government should pay 
and that would benefit the public as 
well. 

The War Industries Board, and later 
its price-fixing committee, were con- 
eerned primarily with establishing 
prices to be paid by the United States 
—in short, with the protection of the 
Government. They did not extend their 
activities to include retailers, and in 
only a few instances were wholesalers 
included. The President, however, had 
suggested that prices charged by pro- 
ducers to the Government and to pri- 
vate industry should be uniform, and 
as a result the general public benefited. 


Fuel Administration’s Policy 


The Fuel Administration followed the 
policy of appointing State Adminis- 
trators, and local committees of citi- 
zens—these latter charged with the 
duty of ascertaining and reporting to 
the administrator the reasonable retail 
margin (that is, “the cost of the local 
distribution at a reasonable dealers’ 
profit”) to be allowed, which, when 
fixed by order, together with the cost 
at the mine named by the President, the 
transportation charges and the jobber’s 
commission (when sold through a job- 
ber), would constitute the price to the 
consumer. It was the purpose of the 
Fuel Administration to compile these 
figures with relation to local needs in 
order that it might, if necessary, ap- 
portion the supply of coal with careful 
regard to the greatest existing needs. 

Like the Food Administration, the 
procedure of the Fuel Administration 
in establishing prices for fuel was based 
upon a plan involving consideration of 
cost of production plus a fair per cent 
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of profit. The essentnal difference, 
however, was that the production costs 
used by the Fuel Administration were 
obtained from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and represented careful first- 
hand examination of cost accounts, 
such as no other Government agency 
was empowered to make. The idea was 
to fix a price high enough to insure to 
the least favorably situated mine a 
margin of profit so it would continue 
to produce coal. 


Fuel Price Control Effective 


Price control by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration was effective. The various fac- 
tors entering into the production and 
distribution of coal, such as labor, ma- 
terial, general expenses of operation 
and transportation charges, increased 
very much during 1918, and as a result 
there were substantial advances to the 
consumer. The greatest advances, how- 
ever, occurred after the signing of the 
armistice, when the restraining influ- 
ence of the Fuel Administration was 
considerably modified. 

The first agency of any importance 
in the price-fixing field, after the United 
States entered the world war, was the 
War Industries Board, which functioned 
in this respect largely through its 
price-fixing committee. Prior to the 
creation of this board a limited amount 
of price fixing had been practised, nota- 
bly the fixing of prices for lumber by 
the Council of National Defense as a 
result of an agreement on June 18, 1917, 
and the establishment of coal prices 
for the Navy on June 19, 1917. 


Price Fixing Committee Organized 


The regulations governing the War 
Industries Board stipulated that in the 
determination of prices the chairman 
of the board should be governed by the 
advice of the price-fixing committee, 
consisting, besides himself, of the mem- 
bers of the board immediately charged 
with the study of raw materials and of 
manufactured products, the labor mem- 
ber of the board, of the chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, the Fuel 
Administrator and a_ representative 
each of the Army and of the Navy. The 
price-fixing committee had no legisla- 
tive authority to fix prices, but it 
acted as the personal representative of 
the President, exercising such prestige 
or authority as he might have as Presi- 
dent of the United States and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy. 
This authority was quite as effective in 
dealing with the industries as any act 
of Congress would have been. 

In order intelligently to fix prices 
the committee endeavored to have be- 
fore it: 

1. The history of the industry under 
consideration for a period of years be- 
fore the war; 

2. Statistics of the capital invested 
and its relation to turnover or sales; 

3. Sales and profits realized; 

4. The cost of production; 

5. A statement or balance sheet seg- 
regating the costs of the most and 
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least efficient producers of each com- 
modity during the year 1917; and 

6. As much more recent information 
regarding cost and prevailing market 
prices as could be had up to the time 
prices were to be fixed. 


Trade Commission Takes Up Task 


The machinery for furnishing this 
information was found in the Federal 
Trade Commission, which through its 
chairman as member became closely af- 
filiated with the price-fixing committee. 
The procedure, in brief, was as follows: 

After a careful study of the data se- 
cured from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the committee called into consulta- 
tion the representative members of the 
industry involved, and endeavored by 
mutual agreement to determine upon 
maximum prices which would be fair to 
all concerned. The prices which were 
fixed for the public were what were 
known as primary prices at which the 
manufacturer or producer usually sells 
and did not follow the commodity into 
retail distribution. It was the custom to 
fix prices for a period of 90 days only, 
as the conditions involving costs were 
more or less’ subject to constant 
change. 

The rule was to fix a uniform price 
to be paid by all departments of the 
Government, as well as by our Allies, 
and primary prices to be paid by the 
public, after which the numerous sec- 
tions of the War Industries Board took 
up the question of the allocation of or- 
ders to the end that our war needs 
should have preference, but the commit- 
tee at the same time endeavored to se- 
cure a supply for our most urgent do- 
mestic needs. 

While yet a part of the Council of 
National Defense the War Industries 
Board was called upon to determine 
the prices that the Government should 
pay for many essential commodities. 
Important among these were iron and 
steel, the initial prices for which were 
fixed in September, 1917. The control 
exercised by the Government over iron 
and steel prices had a very important 
influence on the course of the market. 


Fixing Prices for Steel 


For several months before the policy 
of price fixing was entered upon, there 
were discussions and disagreements 
concerning what prices the Government 
ought to pay for steel. 

The chairman of the Shipping Board 
joined with the Secretary of the Navy 
in requesting the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to begin an inquiry for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the costs of produc- 
tion, these costs to be used as a basis 
for determining the prices to be paid by 
the Government. 

A similar investigatiorm was being 
conducted by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce as part of an in- 
quiry into the prices at which materials 
of all kinds should be sold to the rail- 
roads. The steel committee of the 
Council of National Defense had taken 
up the question of steel prices and was 
working independently of the other in- 
quiries. 
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On July 12 a conference was held be- 
tween the representatives of the iron 
and steel producers and Government of- 
ficials, and which was regarded as pre- 
liminary to fixing prices for Govern- 
ment needs. On Sept. 24 the President 
approved an agreement between the 
War Industries Board and the steel 
men, fixing maximum prices on ore, 
coke, pig iron, steel bars, shapes and 
plates, which became effective immedi- 
ately and were subject to revision Jan. 
1, 1918. 


Cuts All Along Line 


The price of ore was not reduced; 
the price of basic pig iroh was cut 
from $48 per ton to $33 per ton; the 
price of steel plates was reduced from 8 
cents per pound to 3.25 cents per pound. 
Other products came under control in 
the succeeding months, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute actively co- 
operating with the Government in the 
establishment of differentials and in 
maintaining a due proportion among 
the prices as they were scaled down. 

As a part of the policy of price fix- 
ing safeguards were provided against 
certain commonly predicted evil conse- 
quences that were to follow regulation. 
Fears had been expressed that produc- 
tion would not be maintained when 
prices were reduced; that producers 
would protect their profits by reducing 
wages and so cause labor unrest; and 
that charges of unjust discrimination 
would be made by the public and the 
Allies if the Government bought steel 
at less than the prices they were pay- 
ing. As part of the agreement, there- 
fore, the producers pledged themselves 
to maintain production; not to reduce 
wages; and to sell to the Government, 
the public and the Allies at the same 
price. 


A Runaway Steel Market 


The character of the market situation 
immediately preceding price fixing must 
be borne in mind in considering the ef- 
fectiveness of price regulation of iron 
and steel. The quantity of steel avail- 
able in the market was small, mill ca- 
pacity had been sold up for months 
ahead, and market prices reflected the 
scramble to secure the unpledged out- 
put. These prices charged w the late 
comers bore no relation to the cost of 
production. 

Current deliveries on long-time con- 
tracts were at prices much less than 
those in the open market, though large 
premiums were paid for prompt ship- 
ments. The Government was unable 
to buy at uniform prices, but was let- 
ting contracts at the same time for the 
same material at different figures. The 
situation had become intolerable; as a 
satisfactory means of determining 
prices the uncontrolled market had 
failed. 

The effectiveness of price fixing in 
remedying some of these evils cannot 
be questioned. Confronted with the 
situation as it existed in the middle of 
1917, price fixing was a wiser expedient 
than any of the suggested alternatives. 
It was more direct and more economical 
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than paying the market price and trust- 
ing to the excess profits tax to bring 
back to the Treasury the extraordinary 
profits. 


Better Than Commandeering 


It was simpler as a matter of admin- 
istration and in closer accord with the 
general policy of the Government than 
the commandeering of the steel plants. 
The policy succeeded in bringing 
about substantial reductions, in giving 
uniformity to prices, and in stabiliz- 
ing the market. The control was se 
effective that in looking back upon the 
experience the only regret is that the 
control was not exercised at an earlier 
date. 

On Sept. 24, 1917, maximum prices 
were announced by the War Industries 
Board, namely, $5.05 per gross ton for 
iron ore (lower Lake ports), $33 per 
gross ton for pig iron, $2.90 per 100 
pounds for steel bars, and $3.25 per 100 
pounds for plates. With this announce- 
ment the market became stabilized at a 
level lower than that prevailing before 
the entry of the United States into the 
war. 

Fixing Copper Prices 


Copper was another very important 
commodity demanded by the Govern- 
ment on which the War Industries 
Board fixed prices. Copper was a metal 
of prime necessity to the nations at 
war. In December, 1915, the average 
price of copper per pound was 20.35 
cents; in February, 1916, it was 27.35 
cents, and did not react below this fig- 
ure until July, 1917, when the average 
was 24% cents. In December, 1916, 
the average price was 33.84 cents, and 
this in spite of the increase in output. 
The average price for the first nine 
months of 1917 was 28.4 cents. 

On Sept. 21, 1917, the War Industries 
Board fixed the price of copper to the 
Government at 23% cents f. 0. b. New 
York, and this was increased to 26 
cents in July, 1918. The price fixed was 
a compromise, since 25 cents was the 
lowest price at which producers were 
willing to sell, and the Government’s 
offer was only 18 cents. The procedure 
adopted in fixing the price of copper 
illustrates the method followed by the 
War Industries Board and later by its 
price-fixing committee in fixing prices 
for a long list of commodities. 


Method of Operation 


First the quantity needed directly for 
war purposes and for essential indus- 
tries was ascertained. From schedules 
of the Federal Trade Commission such 
data as necessary were obtained as to 
amount ,of production and the produc- 
tion cost, the latter being distributed 
into amounts spent for labor, material 
and other supplies, and for general ex- 
penses. A list of copper-producing 
companies was then made up, beginning 
with the company reporting the highest 
production cost on a pound basis and 
continuing to the lowest. 

The production cost of the “bulk 
line” producer or marginal producer 
was then taken as a basis for a fair 
price to be fixed for all copper needed. 
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“As.a rule a price was fixed that 
would ‘protect’ four-fifths or nine- 
tenths of the entire output.” This was 
not an inflexible rule, but was quite 
generally followed. 

The first price fixed by the commit- 
tee (Sept. 21, 1917) was 23% cents. 
Thus, companies whose production cost 
was less than this amount would re- 
ceive considerably more than what was 
considered a fair price for their cop- 
per, while those companies whose pro- 
duction cost was over 23% cents would 
not receive enough to make expenses. 
However, their embarrassment was re- 
lieved by the fact that their product 
was bought by non-essential industries 
whose requirements were not consid- 
ered in fixing the price and who could 
not therefore purchase copper at the 
price fixed. 


Prevented Extortion 


Whatever the individual results of 
the Government price-fixing policy, the 
claim is confidently put forward that the 
Government succeeded in large meas- 
ure in preventing extortionate prices 
for materials needed for war purposes 
and: for other commodities, including 
primarily food and fuel, essential to 
the existence of 105,000,000 people, 
whose co-operation made such a result 
possible. 

Some criticism, even among those di- 
rectly connected with the War Indus- 
tries Board and its price-fixing com- 
mittee, was aimed at the policy of the 
board in fixing prices on the basis of 
cost of production for the bulk line or 
marginal producer rather than by the 
system of pooling, by which low-cost 
and high-cost producers alike should re- 
ceive prices in proportion to their sev- 
eral costs, the Government to charge 
itself with the average cost and, so far 
as civilians were to be supplied, to 
charge them the same price. To quote 
from Prof. Taussig: 

“This proposal (pooling) rested main- 
ly on an unwillingness to permit. the 
low-cost producers to secure high gains. 
Any price paid uniformly to all pro- 
ducers necessarily meant differences in 
profits. When that uniform price was 
fixed on the basis of the marginal or 
bulk line producer, the profits of those 
favorably placed were not only great, 
but greater than they would have been 
under normal conditions. In the essen- 
tial industries, such as steel and copper, 
the necessites of the situation called for 
the maintenance of high cost and inef- 
ficient producers whose position under 
no ordinary circumstances would be 
dominant. 

Excess Profits Tax as Equalizer 

“True, it was urged that the high 
gains for the fortunate producers were 
likely to be reached by the excess prof- 
its tax. But it was also urged that no 
such tax could be a complete offset, 
and that it would be wise to proceed 
at once upon a pooling basis; let the 
Government’s buying price be cost for 
each several producer, and average cost, 
not marginal cost, be the basis of any 
sales made to the public. The Govern- 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Atlantic City Via the Hardware Special 


HEN the twenty-sixth an- 
W nual convention of the 
American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Hardware Association of the 
United States convenes at Atlantic 
City, Oct. 19, there will be a full 
representation of wholesalers and 
manufacturers from the West and 
Middle West. 

The “Hardware Special” of form- 
er fame will run from Chicago, 
under the auspices of that same es- 
sential and well-qualified commit- 
tee, consisting of “Tom” Usher, 
Ned Swift and “Bobbie” Jones. 
Nuff said. You have taken the trip 
before and you know the good time 
in store for you. 

This year the line of travel will 
be over the New York Central Rail- 
road, Chicago to Albany, the Hud- 
son River Day Line Steamer, Al- 
bany to New York and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on to Atlantic City. 

Some time. I’ll tell the world. 
The start will be made from the La 
Salle Street Station, Chicago, Sun- 
day, Oct. 17 at 10.25 a. m., central 
time. Luncheon will be served 
from 11.30 to 1.30, and that evening 
the big banquet will be staged 
aboard the train with the compli- 
ments of the manufacturers and 
their representatives. Monday 
morning breakfast will be served 
aboard the steamer, as will also the 
noon luncheon, and another good 
dinner is in prospect when the dele- 
gates board the train again at Jer- 
sey City. 

The special train will be an exact 
counterpart of the famous Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, consisting of 
baggage, buffet-library car, stand- 
ard Pullman sleepers, compartment 
sleepers and two diners. The line 
of travel will be in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

New York Central Railroad—Chicago to 
Albany. 

Hudson River Day Line—Albany to New 
York. 


Pennsylvania R. R.—Jersey City to At- 


lantice City. 
Lv. Chicago cooossdhaeam €C.T.) Ost. 37 
Lv. Englewood ....10.37 a.m. (C.T.) Oct. 17 
Lv. Elkhart 12.50 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 17 
EM. BONO cccccses 4.40 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 17 
Lv. Cleveland ..... 7.20 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 17 
Lv. Erie ......--.. 925 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 17 
Ar. Albany ....... 5.57 a.m. (E.T.) Oct. 18 
ee. eee 8.30 a.m. (E.T.) Oct. 18 
Ar. New York 

(Desbrosses St.). 6.30 p.m. (E.T.) Oct. 18 
Lv. Jersey City .... 7.00 p.m. (E.T.) Oct. 18 
Ar. Atlantic City ..10.30 p.m. (E.T.) Oct. 18 


The committee has again decided 
upon a personally conducted, all- 
expense tour, thereby eliminating 
all expenses en route. Rates will in- 


clude transportation, all meals en 
route, Pullman accommodations to 
Albany and parlor car seats from 
Jersey City to Atlantic City. Ample 
staterooms will be provided for 
ladies on board the steamer from 
Albany to New York. Rates are as 
follows: 


to the La Salle Street Station, where 
same is to be rechecked to go for- 
ward on the Hardware Special. 
Tags will be furnished to go on 
baggage. 

If you are going—and you can’t 
afford to stay away—mail checks 
promptly to T. J. Usher, 168 North 


RATES 
Rate per se ier from: Chice ago —_ J eae pipnert Toledo Cleveland Buffalo 
1 in lower berth............ $68. $6 $61.00 be 75 $44.75 $31.75 
1 in upper berth. 66.75 $0. 00 59.50 -50 43.75 31.50 
2 in compartment peewee 72.25 64.75 64.25 33:9 75 46.75 33.00 
2 in drawing room. «er Tore 68.50 68.00 56.25 48. 75 34.00 
3 in drawing room........e- 70.00 63.35 62.85 52.00 45.75 33.00 
Rate per person from Albany............ $18.00 
Rate per person from Jersey City........ 9.00 
The above rates are individual and where two or three people occupy a drawing room 
compartment the individual fare is given. 
No reservation will be required east of Albany, as same will be provided for by the 


committee. 
Members arriving from the West 


should purchase transportation to 
Chicago only, transferring baggage 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
All aboard for the Hardware 
Special. 





WOMEN ATTEND’ WEST- 
CHESTER MEETING 


The passage of the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the: Federal Constitu- 
tion has already had its effect on the 
hardware business. 

This fact was pleasantly demon- 
strated Sept. 16 when the Westchester 
County Hardware Dealers Associa- 
tion met at Fowler & Sellers store, 
White Plains, N. Y. The saleswomen 
and office staffs of many of the leading 
hardware merchants of Weschester 
County were the guests of the associa- 
tion at the first regular fall meeting. 

Channing E. Sweitzer, an expert on 
distribution problems, was the princi- 
pal speaker of the evening. Mr. Sweit- 
zer talked on “The Dealers’, Own 
Jobbing Proposition,” and discussed 
specific phases of community buying, 
and advocated a community jobbing 
proposition for Greater New York 
dealers. 

Following Mr. Sweitzer’s talk a 
general discussion was held and rou- 
tine business disposed of, with Presi- 
dent Amos B. Quimby in the chair. 

Refreshments were served by the 
ladies of the Fowler & Sellers store 
at the end of the meeting. 


TRADE NOTES 


The new addition to the plant of 
the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill., was dedicated recently in a most 
joyous way. No long winded, solemn 
discourses on H. C. of L. or any other 
such tiresome talks were indulged in, 
but instead a dance over the 40,000 
sq. ft. floor of the plant, and a fine 
brass band furnished the necessary ac- 
companiment. 

The program for the evening opened 
with a grand march led by W. H. Fitch, 


president and general manager, fol- 
lowed by other officials of the com- 
pany, employees and citizens of 
Aurora. Between dances the Oxford 
Male Quartet sang popular songs. 

A. M. Merrifield, factory represen- 
tative in the States of Colorado, Utah 
and Wyoming for the American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Co., Baltimore,. 
Md., has recently been transferred to 
take charge of special sales work in 
the Eastern and Central States. This 
promotion comes in recognition of Mr. 
Merrifield’s success in the Rocky 
Mountain section. 

The New England sales territory of 
the Chain Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, will come under the supervision 
of A. B. Way as district sales man- 
ager, headquarters at 152 Chambers 
Street, New York. Mr. Way recently 
resigned as secretary and general man- 
ager of the Bridgeport Chain Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. During the war 
he was actively engaged as chairman 
of the board of weldless wire chain 
manufacturers. Before his connec- 
tion at Bridgeport, Mr. Way was iden- 
tified with the chain industry, and it is 
expected that he will bring the benefits 
of his experience to the Chain Products 
Co. 


The National Lock Washer Co., 65 
Johnson Street, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of lock washers, metal ear cur- 
tain fixtures, etc., is having plans pre- 
pared for the erection of an addition. 


The Safety Iron Co. has, been organ- 
ized at Huntington, Ind., and will be 
incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock to manufacture a sad iron heated 
with alcohol. Charles E. Adamson, in- 
ventor, and James Renner, Huntington, 
with Robert Renner, Wabash, Ind., com- 
prise the company. 
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Approach of Cold Weather Brings Out Stove Ads—Good Ad Her- 
alding Opening of Hunting Season—Tying Up with School Openings 


Cold Weather Suggestions 


No.1 (8 cols. x 6 in.) 

The Ironton Bunsen Burner ad is the 
opening gun of the stove selling season 
for the firm of Scull, Swain & Wallace, 
Sherman, Texas. 

The “opening gun” is fired with a 
good charge. It is carefully displayed, 
easy to read and the heading gets 
attention at once. The lead copy shows 








School Boys 
and Girls 


will need a Lunch Box to take 
their lunch from home to their 
school. We havea substantial 
Lanch Box, with clasp, in black 
japan finish 

We also have more service- 
able vacuum bottle outfits, and 
separate bottles, too. 

Big Ben Alarms will get 
them up on time and Ingerso? 


FISK 


BicYCLE 
TIRES 





Get the Kind of School 
Supplies that Last 


‘Watches will help them keep their appointments durin a 
the day ; we have a very com assortment of Ii i 
Watches for school boys—steady anc reliable. 

Fisk Tires shorten the distance between home and 
school ; Iver J indian eee equipped 
pay py aD pe — = ig fellows, and 

lor on : 
nh “ (mes our bicycles, parents needn't 


i. Van Veris, - 












Cobleskill, N. Y. 





School days offer good selling ideas 


the home owner the wisdom of making 
adequate preparation before he is 
caught in Winter’s icy grip. 

This lead text features the entire 
line of stoves handled by the firm and 
the center display puts emphasis on 
the bunsen burner as a heater spe- 
cially adapted to meet the gas condi- 
tions obtaining in Sherman = and 
vicinity. 

The two panels are very neatly 
arranged and very forcefully written. 
The twin headings feature the ques- 
tions which would come naturally to 
the mind of the reader. The text in 
each of these panels is well worth care- 
ful reading. 

The concluding line of the ad intro- 
duces a first-rate sales idea. “Make 
selections now and take delivery later 
when convenient” is a good selling 
thought to pound home in advance stove 
ads. 

J. J. Scull of the firm says in a let- 


ter to us that he and his associates take 
a great deal of interest in the “Pub- 
licity for the Retailer” department and 
get a great many good ideas from it. 


School Days and Hardware Sales 


No. 2 (8 cols. x 5% in.) 

A. H. Van Voris, who looks after the 
publicity end of the business of the 
Van Voris store at Cobleskill, N. Y., 
sent us the “school days” ad and in 
reading it, you will realize more keenly 
than ever, that it pays to run ads 
directed at children’s trade, especially 
those of school age. 

There are a good many articles of 
hardware that wise parents will want 
for their children and a few ads along 
the lines of this one will move them to 
action. 

The Van Voris ad is well illustrated 
and a clean-cut layout in general. If 
we were to make a suggestion it would 
be to omit the smaller cut. 


$1 50 spemt for s | Tee Optimlet sa 
ot of bh hers “Play the Game” 
will take the “batk- | “three strikes 
‘ out of your and out” for the 
ar | 
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Oven-Ware Fellows Say About 
Intensifiers 
Mark Hasinger says, “Say, it's 
wonderful che pet these Intensifi- 
lers have put into my Coupe ” 
H.W. Stephens, out slong the 
Selteburg Road, says, ‘re 
worth $1.50 every week—they're 
great 
For Baking Dr J M. Torrence stopped the 
. 





o . 4, 
T . S Pyrex is the highest scientife| 1 J 
re 


Mrs. Hemmandhaw: 1 was [development in ovenwai 
sappointed this afternoon " remarkable quality 
Hemmandhow How? of quickly absorbing and retains 
ood 





serole or au 
it never chips, flakes, 
wees |dents or bends and remains new 
forever 

. 15¢e to $2.50 the Piece 
s of saving reminds us|Gift Sets $6.00 & $12.60) 
to say that those whe buy hard. 

are and household 

ad Look Here Gentlemen 

e oS ||| They give more speed 
Have you noticed the dandy 
seertmem of 

























A snappy store paper in a newspaper 
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Mr. Van Voris says he was glad to 
see that HARDMARE AGE featured sport- 
ing goods for the school-boy—he con- 
siders the appeal a worth-while propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Van Voris also has a good word 
to say for this department. To quote 
from his letter: “I cannot speak 





Cold Wave Coming 


—It will not be long before you will nave 
to'make preparation for winter. 
—You should make your selections early 


Se as to have fire when it turns cold 
—We are ready for you with a full line of 


Heating Stoves for either Gas, Coal, 





Wood or Oil. 
—Now that We are assured plenty of Gas, you will find just the 
type of Gas Heater that you want in our line of 


Ironton Bunsen Burner Heaters 


WHY A 















—Comie in and make your selection and we will have them de- 
livered when most convenient to you. 


Scull, Swain & Wallace 











Helping house owners beat the cold wave 


enough good words for the pages run- 
ning in the department “Publicity for 
the Retailer.” We look for them with 
interest each week and I know that 
your suggestions reach hundreds of live 
hardware dealers every week. We are 
only one of many who contribute an 
advertisement for the department, now 
and then, but even so, we have heard 
from some of them from other readers 
located a thousand or more miles from 
us. This intercourse of ideas is surely 
helpful.” 


Ready for Fall Hunting 


No. 3 (4 cols. x 16 in.) 

Ho! for the brown October woods and 
the call of the game bird and the track 
of the woodchuck. That’s the time lots 
of men prefer to take their vacations 
and just now there’s a big army of 
them getting ready for a foray in the 
Fall woods. 

They’ll be mighty interested in this 
big, breezy and informing announce- 
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ment of Andrus & Naedele, Hartford, 
Conn., and well they may be, for it’s a 
bang-up sporting goods ad from start 
to finish. . 

The large illustration of the gun 
stamps the identity of the ad at a 
glance and the snappy heading leaves 
nothing at all in doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the effective announcement. 

The opening paragraph in the form 
of display lines is enough to make any- 
body, sportsman or not, long to shoul- 
der a gun and tramp the woods. 

When you get down toward the cen- 
ter of the ad, you’ll soon be acquainted 
with the fact that Andrus & Naedele 
haven’t overlooked anything which 
would contribute to the comfort of the 
Fall sportsman afield. When the 
leaves drop and the chill wind whistles 
along throxgh the bare trees, a lot of 
things listed in this ad will come in 
mighty handy. 

In concluding the announcement, the 
firm prints the dates for legal Fall 
hunting which information is always 
appreciated by the sportsman. 

There are no prices in this ad, but 
we think it is just as well there are 
none, for the appeal is on service and 
service is what the sportsman is after 
in making up his equipment. It isn’t 
so much a question of shopping around 
as it is getting completely outfitted. 

Altogether, this is a very effective 
sporting goods ad and we congratulate 
Andrus & Naedele. 


A Publication Within a Publication 


No. 4 (7 in. x 10 in.) 

The store paper page headed “Hard- 
ware News,” is not the first page taken 
from a store paper as you might think, 
but it is in reality an ad which appears 
regularly in the local newspaper. 

Several hardware dealers are now 
using this novel idea which was fea- 
tured in HARDWARE AGE some time ago. 
But it is so new when the few dealers 
who are using it are taken as a meas- 
ure, that it is a wonderfully fine oppor- 
tunity for any hardware man who 
wishes to make his publicity just a 
bit “different.” 

The J. M. Stewart Company, Indi- 


. ana, Pa., use this idea every day and 


they have found that it pays. The ad 
is changed daily, which means a little 
extra work, but with the help of ser- 
vices which supply some of the cuts 
and copy, the job is greatly simplified. 
And it is well worth the effort to give 
the public fresh reading matter every 
day. Do this and your store will soon 
be considered the live one of the town. 

Just notice those personals in the 
upper right hand corner: they’re the 
kind of customer talk you want to get 
into your ads. We feel certain that 
this ad sold a whole lot of spark-plug 
intensifiers. 


John Watson, Inc., Houlton, Me., 
capitalized for $200,000, has taken out 
a Maine charter to deal in hardware 
and all kinds of merchandise. Clarence 
A. Powers, Fort Fairfield, is president 
of the company, and Charles E. Ather- 
ton, clerk and treasurer. 
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Everything For The | 
SPORTSMAN 


The Hunting Season Will Be Open in a. Few Weeks. 
Now Is the Time to Complete Your Equipment, to Buy 
Everything You'll Need to Thoroughly Enjoy That 
Trip Into the Great Outdoors---Back to Mother Nature. 





| f METALLIC 
[ | AMMUNITION 
in All Calibers. 








' 

WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF SHOTGUNS, AMONG 
THEM THE FOLLOWING MAKES: PARKER. FOX, ITHACA, 
SMITH, REMINGTON. WINCHESTER and the H. & R. SINGLE. 


We Have a Large Stock ef Shotgun Shells— 
10, 12, 16, 20 and 28 Gauge. 








Most important for the hunter—next to the 
excellence of his rifle or shotgun—is the Clothes 
Question. We have every article of clothing re- 
quired by the Sportsman, such as lez t 
leather vests, wool shirts, sw 







coats, vests, hats, caps, leggins, shoes g 
sins, boots, rubber boots, ete. And, best of all, 
the prices are right; the goods are of the best 


quality 


No. 52 Asylum St. 


In Rifles We Offer the Remington, Winchester, Savage and Stevens 


We Will Gladly Assist You To Select 
the Proper Article or Piece of Equipment. 


Andrus G Naedele Co. 


Everything in Sporting Goods 


In addition to all of the absolute necessities 
that lif. iri the open requires we also have many 
of the conveniences, the little extya bits of equip- 
ment that makes things comfortable. Our stock 
includes.everything that long experience in sup- 


plying the needs of Hartford's sportsmen has 
taught us to carry, including chairs, cots, duffel- 
bags, packs, canteens, ete. We can outfit you 


from start to finish, from top to toe. 


Tel. Ch. 2301 





Remember that the bunting of rail is legal on and after Monday, September 13th. On Friday, 
October 8th, the hunting season opens c~ <,:ail, woodcock, partridge and pheasants. 
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Just the ad to interest the Fall huntsman 


TRADE 


The educational department of the 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
has secured the services of Edward 
Kaula, formerly Eastern manager of 
the World Book Co. Mr. Kaula has 
also been connected with D. Appleton & 
Co., and has had considerable univer- 
sity experience. The work of this 
department is to promote a closer and 
more cordial relation with school offi- 
cials. Mr. Kaula’s previous connec- 
tions and training fits him ably to 
carry on such work. 





The Peabody Supply Co., 434 Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed distributor for the products of 
the Bituco Mfg. & Chemical Co., in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio 
and West Virginia. ‘ 


The firm of William Johnson has 
secured the Newark, N. J., plant of the 


NOTES 


P. Lowentraut Mfg. Co. Additional 
machinery has been installed and the 
firm is now manufacturing tools for 
carpenters, plumbers and other mechan- 
ics. —a- 
The Aluminum Ware Mfg. Co., Inc., 
784 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., has 
filed notice of dissolution under New 
Jersey laws. 


Richard E. Meldrum, 49 years of age, 
proprietor of a hardware store at 128 
North Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans, 
La., died suddenly recently, He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two sons. 


Frederick J. Wheeler of Meriden, 
Conn., died recently at his home there 
in his eighty-sixth year. He was born 
in Stratford. 


Frank H. Van Cleve, a member of the 
firm of the Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 
Gladstone, Mich., died recently. 








Coming Hardware Conventions 


Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, .secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 8, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. T. 
James’ Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main Street, Dallas. 

PaciFic NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 


1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 
MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 


CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 
MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 1921. W. W. McAllister, 
secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 
KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 
INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 


TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 


secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 


Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secr2tary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Exhibit will be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium Feb. 
8, 9,10. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. A. R. Sales, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mason City. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 28, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Convention Hall 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
IN. Xe 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 


rillo, Tex., May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Tex. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel, 
T. W. Dixon,  secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1921. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Accessory Makers Optimistic at Annual 
Meeting | 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 27.—Distinct 
encouragement over the outlook in 
the automotive industry was mani- 
fested at the credit convention of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers’ Association held here this 
week. Much of the pessimism 
which has pervaded this branch of 
the industry for the past five or six 
weeks has been dispelled. There 
have been only two failures of con- 
sequence and neither has been at- 
tributable directly to slackening of 
demand or general industrial condi- 
tions. Other companies in financial 
difficulties are comparatively small 
and none of the larger ones is like- 
ly to suffer serious consequences. 

Members of the association who 
attended the convention have 
reached the conclusion that depres- 
sion in the industry has approached 
its lowest point, although they ex- 
pect little material improvement 
before the first of the year at the 
earliest. It is probable the volume 


of business now is equal to what 
might have been expected if there 
had been no war and the industry 
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had kept on expanding at the rate 
it had progressed for the three or 
four years preceding 1917. 


Banks Will Accept Paper 


W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, explained 
the attitude of the board in regard 
to credits, asserting emphatically 
that no prohibition has been placed ° 
against the acceptance of automo- 
bile paper. 

In the last analysis, Mr. Harding 
said, each individual banker must 
decide whether or not to discount 
each individual piece of paper for 
each individual borrower. His deter- 
mination of what is essential and 
what is not essential will be based 
largely upon the dominant industry 
in his own community and he un- 
doubtedly will help those which do 
most for that community. 

The absolute essentials, which 
must have first call on credit in all 
parts of the country, Governor 
Harding said, are food, fuel, cloth- 
ing and housing, with transporta- 
tion to move these commodities. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, September 27, 1920. 


HE past week was one of the 
| quietest that the local market has 
experienced for some time. There 
are several reasons for this. 
1.—Conservative influences are more 
or less dominant to-day in general 
market conditions, and buying is ap- 
parently being done only for actual 
stock requirements. 

2.—Price recessions in many lines 
outside of hardware, and the publicity 
that has been given these recessions 
in the newspapers, has had its mental 
inifiuence on dealers in all lines. 

3.—The observance of the Jewish 
religious holidays closed many places 
of business and diverted interest tem- 
porarily. 

For the first time in many months 
there were no important price changes 
during the past week. Jobbers are 
very reluctant to change prices, and 
in fact are unable to do so, until manu- 
facturers of hardware have made some 
definite move in this direction. Under 
existing conditions it appears rather 
improbable that hardware manufac- 
turers could make any radical price 
reductions, even though such is their 
desire, because of the raw material 
shortages in many items of iron and 
steel, and also because of the high and 
apparently very firm labor costs that 
prevail for all skilled work. More- 
over it should be remembered that 
there has been relatively little specula- 
tion in hardware and consequently 
very little artificial boosting of prices. 

Indeed, the consensus of opinion 
among local jobbers and retailers is 
that hardware prices will gradually 
decline, but that no decline of any 
great consequence can be effected until 
basic metal prices have been reduced 
and labor costs have been balanced in 
better proportion to the law of supply 
and demand. 

There is an important phase to this 
matter of declining prices that should 
not be overlooked. Price recessions 
may logically be expected to have a 
stimulating effect on buying. If the 
public, which has held off in many in- 
stances and refused to buy, is once 
influenced by lower prices and starts 
to take advantage of the break, buying 
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will assume contagious proportions 
everywhere, and may possibly cause 
shortages in many lines of essential 
merchandise. Such a condition would 
undoubtedly produce another upward 
tendency in prices. 

This is more than ever a time to 
watch the market very closely, and we 
venture to suggest that the barometers 
of public feeling and public buying 
should be observed for actual tenden- 
cies with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion. The present tendency among 
dealers seems to be to buy conserva- 
tively, but to keep their stocks in every 
respect up to par. 

Ash Sifters.—Sifters are in 
good demand at firm prices. 
f.o.b. New York, 


doz. totary ash 
Crated lots $46 


very 


sifters, 
per 
per doz. 


ash 
$2.71 
$42 


Galvanized 
12% i2 Mm, 
sifters, loose. 
per doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—There has _ been 
little appreciable lessening of the de- 
mand for bolts and nuts of all kinds. 
The shortage in this line is actual, and 
it seems very improbable that there 
will be any lowering of present prices 
for some time, unless some unforeseen 
factor should enter the market abruptly. 





Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are 
being quoted, list plus 15 per cent to list. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, list plus 4 per 
cent. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 10 
and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common tire 
bolts, 40 per cent. Sink bolts, 50, 10 and 
5 to 65 per cent. Carriage makers’ clamps, 
new list less 25 per cent. Lag screws less 
10 per cent and 5 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass, 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent: 10 
to 12 in., 3343 and 5 per cent; 14 in., 3334 
per cent. Stove rods, 3314 per cent. Lock 
washers, 40 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 ana 
smaller, 40 per cent; °s and larger, 40 per 
cent. 

Christmas Tree Holders.—Interest 


still holds for these articles, though 
of course it was not so apparent dur- 
ing the past week. Prices are firm. 


Christmas tree stands, cast iron, ja- 
panned, striped with gold bronze, $10 per 
doz. to $16.75 per doz. 


Curtain Poles and Rods.—Although 
last week’s comparative dullness had 
its effect on these lines as on all others, 
interest for poles and rods is in all 
major respects very good and  sub- 
stantially active. 

Prevailing quotations are 
any and oak poles, 5c. per ft.; 1%-in. 
mahogany and oak _ poles, 7%c. per ft. 
Wooden curtain =o brass covered, 1- 
in., 17c. per ft. Same, 1%%-in., 21%c. per 
ft. Single extension rods, velvet finish, 
$3.20 per doz. White finish, $4.30 per doz. 
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l-in. mahog- 
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$3.20 per doz. Double extension 
velvet finish, $6 per doz. White, 

$8. 70 per doz. Brass, $7.90 per doz. 
Galvanized Ware.—Slackness is the 
characteristic of this market. Local 
stocks of sheet are small, although 


shipments are reported to be better 
than they were. Strikes, and the ru- 
mors of strikes, have weakened local 


interest among metal buyers. Prices 
seem to be quite firm. 

Galvanized sheet is being quoted: No. 
28 gage, $11 to $12 base per 100 Ib. Gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 12-qt.. 
$6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., $8.70; 
heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 
$16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.50; all per 
dozen. 


Game Traps.—The market for traps, 
although somewhat slower than it was, 
is still quite active. Some jobbers 
report apprehensions of shortages, and 
it seems likely that there will not be 
any over-supply of traps on the mar- 
ket this season. 

coe. _traps (Blake & Lamb), 
No, 0, r doz.; No. : 
‘ 7 ; No. 
No. 3, $9.47 per doz. : No. 4, 
Triumph traps, with chains, 

doz.; No. 11, $2.15 per doz.; No. 11%, 
30 per doz.; No. 12, $4.60 per doz.; No. 
$7.84 per F Rey No. 14, $9.40 per doz. 
Vietor tr aps, No. 0, $1.71 per doz.; with- 
out chains, $1.34. No. 1, $2.01 per oe: 
without chains, $1.52; No. 144, $3.05 per 
doz.: without chains, $2.44. No. 3, ’ with 
chains, $7.15 per doz. No. 4, with chains, 
$8.60 per doz. No. 1 Giant, with chains, 
$2.66 per doz. 

Oneida jump 
.37 per doz.; 


with chains, 
2.95 per doz. 
$7 per doz. 
$11. O07 per doz. 
No. 10, $1.85 





per 


wn 





1 


with chains, 
$1.75. No. 


traps, No. 0, 
$ without chains, 
1. $2.75 per doz. without chains, $2.12. 

My, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 
No. 12, with chains, $7.12. No. 
6, With chains, $5.25 per doz. 

Advances were Bog on “Hold 'Em”’ rat 
traps, which are now being quoted: No. 1, 
$10 per doz.; No. 2, $11.70; No. 3, $13. 
Mouse. $6.60 per doz. 

Ice Skates.—Orders are beginning to 
be received in more abundance by local 
jebbers for skates, and it is said in 
many places that there will probably 
be somewhat of a shortage this year. 








Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31. Men's 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated. $1.40 per pair; ladies’, same, $1.83 
per pair. Hardened steel blades, nicke: 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’, same, $2.48. 
Tempered steel blades, extr: polished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 

Furnace Scoops.—Interest is very 


much alive for scoops at present, and 
jobbers are also busy filling back orders. 
Prices are steady. 


Hol'ow back furnace scoops, $10.53 per 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. Riv- 
eted back furnace scoops, $14.21 per doz., 


less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 
Jar Rings.—In spite of the dullness 
last week and the holidays observed by 
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many houses, jar rings continued in 
large demand. Many people are ap- 
parently doing a good deal of home 
preserving, as all kinds of canning and 
preserving utensils are in good demand. 

“Goodluck” jar rings in.6 gross lots are 
95c, the gross; in case lots of 12 gross, the 
price per gross is 90c. “Red Giant” jar 
rings, 75c. per gross in single gross lots. 
“Sterling” jar rings, 40c. per gross in sin- 
gle gross lots. Fruit jar wrenches, 90c. 
per doz. 

Jelly Strainers—The same condition 
holds for jelly strainers as for all 
other preserving articles. The demand 
is excellent and the local supply fairly 
well balanced. 

Stationary or table wire jelly strainer 
with cloth strainer, $5.25 per doz. Folding 
or bowl wire strainer, with cloth strainer, 
$3.25 per doz. 

Lanterns.—Lanterns are hard to get 
in the local market at present, and the 
demand is proportionately large. Prices 
are very steady. 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9 per doz.; Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per doz.; Monarch tin 
lanterns, $10.25 per doz.; Junior Brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz.; Blizzard tin lanterns, 

9 





$14. 5 per doz.; Buckeye Dash lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.25 per doz.; Eureka driving lanterns, 


plain lens, $19 per doz.; watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz.; Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Linseed Oil.—The position of the 
linseed oil market is that of marking 
time. Sellers are not inclined to press 
sales at present levels, and offerings 
are small in volume. Consumers are 
still confining themselves principally to 
small lot buying. The possible trend 
of prices is decidedly uncertain. 

Spot quotations for Sept.-Oct. are $1.22 
per gal. for car lots, $1.25 per gal. for 5- 
bbl. lots, and $1.28 per gal. for less than 
5-bbl. For Oct. to April deliveries the 
quotation is $1.17 for car lots. Boiled oil 
is 2c. extra, double boiled oil is 3c. extra, 
and oil in half barrels is 5c. extra. 

Nails.—A close watch should be kept 
on the nail market.’ It is considered 
by many as a very good barometer by 
which to gage tendencies in other hard- 
ware lines, although this point of view 
should not be overestimated and is 
somewhat open to question. There is 
really little activity in the nail market 
in this section at present. Building 
is quiet, and shipments of nails that 
are being received are small. Little 
interest seems to be manifested by 
buyers except for actual needs. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the prices 
range from $6.75 to $8 base per keg. For 
cut nails (which are almost off the local 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Sept. 22. 


F Napsensh fifty retail hardware dealers 
from southwestern Michigan met 
in a group meeting of the Michigan Re- 
tail Hardware Association at Kalama- 
zoo a few nights ago and the leading 
subject for discussion was _ business 


prospects for the balance of 1920. With 
scarcely a dissenting voice these men 
seemed agreed that business would be 
very good for several months to come. 
This opinion is generally reflected 
among the retail trade. 
are buying a little more 


While some 
cautiously 
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market entirely), prices range from $8.25 
to $9.75 base per keg. It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at: Quarter-pound 
papers take a discount of 10 per cent. 
Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, $8.65; 
6D, $8.55 ; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 20D, $8.35. 
Galvanized roofing nails, 1 x 2, $16. Plain 
roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20. 


Naval Stores.—Business is very 
light in the local market. There are 
said to be bullish movements in tur- 
pentine, but the market price remains, 
yard basis, at $1.46 per gal. Rosin, on 
a basis of 280 lb. per bbl., yard basis, 
all grades, is held at $13.75. Changes 
are liable to occur at any time. 


Rope.—The New York rope market 
is relatively quiet at present. No 
changes have been made and it is un- 
likely that there will be any for several 
weeks, although present levels are ex- 
pected, according to several jobbers, to 
be slightly lower before cold weather. 
This, however, should not be accepted 
too literally, as many disturbing ele- 
ments enter into the rope situation, es- 
pecially at the manufacturing end. 


Jute rope, No. 1, 214c. to 22%4c.; No. 2, 
20%c. to 21%c.; jute twine wrappings, best 
grade, 32c. to 37c.; India hemp twine, 6-in., 


26c. to 28c. Manila rope, best grade, 28c. 
to 28%c.; hardware grade, 25c. to 26%4c.; 
bolt rope, 33c. to 34%4c.; sisal rope, pure, 


%-in., 19¢c. to 2214c.; lath yarn, first grade, 
20c. to 21c. 

Stove Pipe.—Normal interest is being 
manifested for pipe at steady prices. 

Stove pipe, 4-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths; 
5-in., $4.25 per doz, lengths; 6-in., $5 per 
doz. lengths. 

Shovels.—Interest is good for shovels 
and a good business is being done by 
most of the local jobbers. Prices show 
little indication of decline. 


Square and round point shovels, No. 2 
size, D and long handles, full polished, 
plain back, $15 per doz. lack shovel, 
same as above, $14 per doz. “Oliver Ames’”’ 
brand, same description as above, $18.40 
per doz. “Maynard” pattern, No. 2 size, 
solid socket shank, high carbon steel, full 
polished, $19 per doz. Prices on other sizes 
vary according to size. 

Snow Shovels.—The demand for 
snow shovels is good in every respect. 
Local stocks are far from plentiful 
and the demand keeps most of the 
jobbers’ stocks low. 


Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York are: 
2 riveted steel snow shovels, 14 x 111% in. 
blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovels, 15 x 11% in, blade, long square 
handle, $11.25 per doz. Galvanized, 21 x 
16-in. blade, reinforced back, straight 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 24 x 13 x 1%%4-in., $32 per 
doz. ; snow pusher, 30 x 1314 x 1%4-in. $35 
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they are still buying in good volume 
and are setting their lines for good 
trade. The jobber seems to be fairly 
optimistic over the situation. He no- 
tices that some of his customers are 
cutting down orders but not to an 
alarming extent. 

Cancellations continue to be an im- 
portant feature of the market. In some 
instances these withdrawals of orders 
are very heavy. But still the manu- 
facturer finds a lot of business left on 
his books. He has not reached the 
point, save in isolated instances, in 
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Side Walk Scrappers.—Stocks of 
scrappers are low, many jobbers re- 
port, and the demand is consequently 
rather large. This is one of many 
items that is attracting a good deal of 
interest at the present time. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York are: 
Solid shank, 6% x 5% blade, 4-ft. handle, 
$5.75 per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, 
7 x 6 blade, 4 ft. handle, $6.95 per 
Extra heavy socket, 7 blade, 
handle, $9.60 per doz. 

Wire Goods.—There is still a very 
large demand for wire. Jobbers gener- 
ally are of the opinion that there is 
little likelihood of wire prices being 
reduced to any extent, because of the 
shortages and the very great demand. 
Labor costs are a very heavy factor in 
the wire situation, and it has been 
stated by good authorities that wire 
products will be among the last to be 
affected by price recessions. 

Bright wire goods are now quoted at 80 
per cent off list. 

Brass wire goods are now quoted at 80 
and 10 per cent off list. 

Galvanized wire goods are now quoted at 
60 and 10 per cent off list. 

Zarbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 
100 lb. for both 3 point 4-in. and 4 point 
6-in. Ribbon wire is 8.75 per 100 Ib. 
Twist wire 12 gage is $7 per 100 Ib. 

Stone’s annealed wire, plain 12 mesh, 
100-lb. roll: No, 16 gage, $9 per roll; No: 
17 gage, $9.40 per roll; No. 18 gage. $9.75 
per roll; No. 19 gage, $10.25 per roll; No. 
20 gage, $10.75 per roll; No. 24 gage, $12 


doz. 


x 6 in. £ &t. 


per roll, 

Stone’s annealed wire, galvanized, per 
100-lb. roll: No. 16 gage, $11.85 per roll; 
No. 17 gage, $12 per roll; No. 18 gage, 


$13.25 per roll; No. 19 gage, $14.25 per roll ; 
No. 20 gage, $15.25 per roll; No. 24 gage, 
$16 per roll. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, which is 
much is demand but very scarce, sells at: 
From New York stock, $4.50; from factory 
stock, $4; 12-mesh heavy is $6 from New 


York stock, $5.50 from factory _ stock. 
Prices quoted are for standard rolls. 
P. S.—It has been announced by the 





Continental Co., Detroit, Mich., manu- 
facturers of screen doors, window 
screens, and sanitary cloth window 
ventilators, that they have advised the 
jobbing trade that they will accept 
their definite specifications for ‘Con- 
tinental” products at the prices quoted 
Dec. 18, 1919. The Continental Co. 
will make shipment on definite specifi- 
cation to jobbers at its own convenience 
prior to Feb. 1, or will make shipment 
to retail dealers in collective cars, 
March 1 dating. This, it is announced, 
is the opening prices for the coming 
season, but only for immediate accept- 
ance, as prices are subject to change 
without notice. 


which he has all his orders filled. 
Cancellations are probably due to 
two causes. In the first place, the mer- 
chant thinks that maybe prices are go- 
ing to ease off and he does not want to 
be held by orders that may be deliv- 
ered at a future date when the market 
may have slumped. Then, too, many 
dealers and jobbers have followed the 
practice of ordering the same bill of 
goods from several concerns with the 
result that if all should ship they would 
have an overstock. With indications 
pointing toward better production*and 
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better transportation service, the right 
of cancellation is exercised to ward off 
duplicate shipments. 

It is sure that the railroads are giv- 
ing better service. One jobber has just 
received a carload of bolts from Pitts- 
burgh which were on the way only 
eight days. This is way and by far the 
best service he has had in years. 

The wire goods field presents a 
rather strange aspect. Two weeks ago it 
seemed certain that the output was going 
to be so much larger that the short- 
age would be materially relieved. Then 
there came a shift and the prospects 
were as dark as they had been. In the 
4 TMNULAAAALANLAN WINE i VUCDEUONENOLUULALEL EVENS 








Developments both inside and out- 
side of the steel industry have en- 
= couraged buyers in their waiting 
attitude. 
easier market is more apparent. 
While the election and the year end 
figure as turning points in some 
calculations, more general considera- 
tion is given to the larger aspects 
of the readjustment now under way 
in all lines. 

Output of pig iron and of steel 
products is increasing and October 
promises to figure again as a month 
of records. Both in the Pittsburgh 
and Chicago districts the Steel Cor- 
poration has added to the number of 
its active blast furnaces. At Chi- 
cago its steel ingot output is 85 
= per cent of capacity. ° 
5 The railroad situation shows con- 
tinued improvement and stocks at 
mills have been cut down—those of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
by 50 per cent. This freer move- 
ment of all forms of steel has elim- 
inated a number of premium prices. 

Buyers have been made more 
cautious by finding a steel company 
here and there more willing to take 
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past few days the tide has turned again 
and it now looks as if small sizes of 
nuts and bolts and wire nails were to 
be in more plentiful supply, but there 
is still so much uncertainty it would 
occasion no surprise if conditions would 
again move back to the former status 
of acute shortage. 

Automobile Accessories.—This is the 
stock reducing period for automobile 
accessories and one need not look far 
to find a number of different prices on 
many lines, especially those which move 
better in the summer. The general 
situation has not changed much and 
while special prices can be found they 
are for leaders and for immediate ac- 
ceptance, leaving the basic price about 
the same. Spark plugs are moving 
well and there seems to be a nice de- 
mand for spotlights and blankets. The 


The tendency toward an 
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chain business has not opened up very 
strong as yet. The prospects are that 
there will be a better supply of chains 
than there was last winter. One jobber 
has announced new prices on Bethlehem 
plugs. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Twin cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 to 
$1.30; Simplex jacks, No. 36, $2.15 each; 
Stewart Hand Horns, $3 each; Howe Spot 
Lights, $3.65 each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 


$5 per pair, 25 per cent less than dozen 
pairs; large quantities 33144 off. Rid-O-Skid 
chains, $2.75 per pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 
3%, $2.95 each; grey, $2.25 each; Lyon's 
bumpers, $9 each. 3ethlehem spark plugs, 
porcelain type, less than 100, 56c. each; lots 
of 100, 54c. each; lots of 500, 5le. each, and 
lots of 1000, 49e. each: Ford special type, 


lots of less than 100, 46c. each; lots of 100, 


: Output Increased with Better Deliveries of Various Lines in Iron and 


Steel Market 


From Iron Age 


on early delivery business. Some 
plate and structural mills are look- 
ing for orders. 

An exception to the general run 
of cancellations from automobile 
makers appears in several calls from 
such companies in the past week for 
the shipment of strip steel they had 
held up. However, the week has 
brought further reports of reduced 
melt by foundries dependent on the 
automobile industry, also of the can- 
cellation of machine tools ordered for 
motor car work. 

How much the pressure has been 
lifted from order books is indicated 
by offers from mills to exporters to 
make early delivery in sheets and 
even steel bars. An average monthly 
shipment of about 100,000 tons is 
still maintained by one steel export 
company. In England, with steel 
makers heavily booked, price reces- 
sions have occurred in billets, sheet 
bars, galvanized sheets and tin plate. 

While the Steel Corporation has a 
good many rail reservations on its 
books, it does not appear that any 
lines have given it more than its 
usual percentage of their total, even 


43c. each; lots of 500, 41c. each, and lots of 
1000, 39c. each. Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 
50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. Her- 
cules Junior, lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each; lots 
of 50 to 100, 37%c. each: lots of 100 to 
500, 35c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 33%c. 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 3lc. each. 
Splitdorf spark plugs, $9.50 doz.; $75 per 
100, $70 per 100 in lots of 500 or more. 
Hel-Fi standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100. 55c. 
each; lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; lots of 
250 to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 47c. 
each: lots of 1000 and upward, 45c. each. 
Hel-Fi Tractor Special, lots of 1 to 100, $1 
each; lots of 100 to 250, 95c. each; lots of 
250 to 500. 90c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 


87%c. each: lots of 1000 and upward, 85c. 
each. A. C. Titan plugs. 63c. each: A. C. 
Cico plugs, 48c. each: Champion X, 59c. 
each; Champion O, 62c. each: Champion 
Heavy Duty, 73c. each; United Plugs, 
Junior, small lots. 4c, each; lots of 100 or 


over. 37l4c. each; United Giant Heavy Duty, 
small lots. 60c. each; lots of 100 or over, 
57l4c. each. 

Axes.—It is still a sellers’ market in 
axes and bids fair to remain so for 
months to come. The shortage is a 
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marked one. The readjusted prices an- 
nounced last week still prevail. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 


cago: Single bitted first quality black 
axes, 3 lbs. to 4 lbs., $17.50 base; double 
bitted black axes, first quality and un- 


handled, $23.50 base. 

Alarm Clocks.—Leading manufactur- 
ers say they are about twelve months 
behind in orders. One jobber received 
a fair-sized shipment a few days ago 
and announced to the trade that he 
could fill some orders. The supply was 
snapped up in a day or two and enough 
back orders received to more than ab- 
sorb the next allotment. There is no 
real improvement in the situation and 
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though its price, counting a possible = 
advance upon $47, is expected to be = 
less than some of its competitors will 
ask. = 
The reselling of pig iron by foun- = 
dries which bought more than they = 
now require is a larger factor in the 2 
situation, especially in the East, = 
where some buyers who placed their 
orders at $5 to $10 below recent 
quotations are seeking to resell or 
cancel. At Cleveland, quotations are 
more frequently made at $48, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 foundry, which is $2 
below the recent asking price, but 
for the most part pig iron quotations 
are adhered to, at least nominally, in 
nearly all centers. It is expected 
that an inquiry for from 12,000 to 
18,000 tons of basic, sent out widely 
by a Canton, Ohio, company, will 
test the market as to that grade. = 

Although some blast furnace in- 
terests find that due to interrupted 
operation of their plants, their ore 
needs will be less than expected, 
shippers of Lake Superior ore are 
planning to do their full part as the 
season draws to a close, and vessels 
are being chartered. 











none in sight. Prices are very strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago; Big Ben and Baby Ben, $28.78 per 
doz.; America, $13.96 per doz.; Lookout, 
$17.02 per doz.; Sleepmeter, $18.48 per doz.; 
Jack O’Lantern, $29.26 per doz.; Ironclad, 
$22.41 per doz.; Boy Proof and Pocket Ben 


watches, $15.34 per doz.; Big Ben, $24 60 
per doz. 
Builders’ Hardware.— While it is 


true that the end of the season is in 
sight in builders’ hardware. and there 
is very little activity in this material, 
the manufacturer is still working on 
old orders and is not seeking new busi- 
ness. Despite the dearth of building 
in many centers the long-accumulated 
wants of the country cannot be filled. 
Prices show no change. 
Chains.—There is a good movement 
in chains. The recent advance of 10 
per cent seems to have spurred busi- 
ness as the retailer feels that the mar- 
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ket is going to hold up strong and it is 
good policy to cover his wants. 


Cutlery. — There is a_ tendency 
toward higher prices in cutlery. In 
fact, some makers have announced new 
prices. Kitchen cutlery is very short 
and the demand for pocket knives is 
such that there is no prospect of catch- 
ing up with it for a long time to come. 
Advances of 10 to 25 per cent may be 
found in some makers’ prices on fine 
cutlery. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
As the season wanes there is a falling 
off in orders for this material. It seems 
likely that there will be good stocks by 
spring. Some orders are now being 
booked for spring delivery. There will 
not be much activity in this market for 
any goods to be shipped at once. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
o-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows. 
$2.16 per doz. 

Flint and Garnet Paper.—The situa- 
tion is practically normal. There are 
good stocks and the demand is just the 
ordinary one. Prices are firm. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Flint paper 30 per cent off: garnet 
paper net, lists and emery cloth list plus 


DD per cent, 

Files—One need have no great diffi- 
culty in filling his wants in files. There 
is a good supply and just the usual ac- 
tivity in demand. There is no devia- 
tion from prices which have held good 
for several months. 


We quote 
Chicago: 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


L Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 
Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 
Glass.—There may be a slight fall- 
ing off in the demand for glass, but 
only a very slight decrease and still 
not enough to permit the securing of 
popular sizes as promptly as the trade 


f.o.b. 





wishes. There is nothing to show that 
prices will recede. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 per 
cent off: single strength B, first three 
brackets, i7_per cent off all sizes: double 
streng th A, 79 per cent off. Putty in 100-Ib. 
kits, $4.25. Glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. ? 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to pkg., 65c. 

Game Traps.—One of the biggest 


manufacturers reports that he is get- 
ting some cancellations, but it still 
seems probable that the output will 


fall short of the market for this fall 
and winter merchandise. Makers have 
been way oversold but cancellations 


may permit them to book some new 
business, in which event concerns that 
would otherwise have been short of 
traps may have a supply for this year’s 
business. Raw material is_ scarce. 
Prices have not eased off and there is 
no promise of any reduction. 

We 
Chica 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
go: No. © Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 pe. 
doz.; No. 1 Victor traps, with “hains, $2.01 
per doz.;: without chains, $1.52 per doz.; No. 
1%, Victor traps, with chains, $3.05 
doz.; without chains, $2.44 per doz.; No. 0, 
Oneida Jump traps, with chains, od 
doz.; without chains, $1.75 per doz.; N 
Oneida Jump traps. with chains, $2.75 per 
doz.; without chains, $2.12 per doz.; No. 1% 

Oneida Jump traps, with chains, $4. 12 per 
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doz.; without chains, $3.25 per doz.; No. 0, 
Newhouse traps, with chains, $4.75 per doz.; 
No. 1, $5.62 per doz.; No. 1%, $8.50 per doz 

Handles, Wood.—Orders continue 
heavy for wood handles with the sup- 
ply short. Hammer, axe and hatchet 
manufacturers are bidding against 
each other to get enough of this mate- 
rial which has. been in notable under- 
supply for weeks. The price trend 
seems upward, with no actual change, 
but indications pointing toward higher 
levels. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 to $4.25 
per doz.; No. 2, $3 to $3.25 per doz. Second 
growth hickory axe handles, $6 to $6.50 per 
doz.; extra quality hickory axe handles, $5 
25 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet and hammer 
s, 85c. to $1 per doz.; second growth 
hickory hatchet and hammer handles, $1.60 
to $2 per doz. 


Horse Clipping Machines.—Clipper 
business is holding up well. The de- 
mand continues active with a fair sup- 
ply. Prices are unaffected. 





Hose.—Little activity is found in 
hose. The present season is about 
ended and new business has not been 
sold because 1920 prices are not out. 


Lanterns.—Jobbers have’ quite gen- 
erally withdrawn prices on lanterns. 
There are very few in the market. 
Manufacturers are still scouring the 
mills for enough metal and glass to 
keep the factories going. Wrile old 
prices are still carried on the books 
they mean very little because there are 
no lanterns to ship at these or any 
other quotations. 


Nuts and Bolts.—There seems to be 
some reason for thinking that the nut 
and bolt situation will grow better, but 
a few days may bring a change in 
which the prospects will be as unprom- 
ising as they have been. Small sizes 
are being actively sought and _ not 
enough of these sizes made. Some 
concerns have raised prices by reducing 
discounts, but in general the same fig- 
ures are in effect. 

We quote from 
Chicago: Machine 
per cent off; larger 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
bolts up to 38 x 4 in., 20 
sizes, 10 per cent off; 
carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 15 per cent 
off; larger sizes, 5 per cent off; coach or lag 
screws, gimlet points, square head, 30 per 
cent off; hot pressed nuts, square or hexa- 
gon caps, 50c. off per 100 1b.; stove bolts, 
50 per cent off 

Nails —What is true of bolts is 
equally true of nails. There seems to 
be some indications that the supply is 
increasing and demand is not quite so 
insistent, but this may shift again as 
it has done before and output suffer a 
curtailment. It is certain there is no 
reason for looking for any lower prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $4.45 per keg 
base. 

Rope.—There has been an upward 
shift in rope prices, due not to any new 
cost but because of the increased 
freight rates. It is understood that all 
large jobbing centers are announcing 
new prices on rope for the same cause. 
In the Chicago territory the advance is 
4c. per lb. There is still a variance 
of %c. in quotations among different 
firms in this locality. 


We quote from 
Chicago: No, 1 


stocks, f.o.b. 
rope standard 


jobbers’ 
Manila 
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brands in full coils, 28%c. per lb.; No. 2, 


27%4c. per lb.; No. 1 Sisal rope full coils, 
1914c. per lb.; No. 2, 17%4c. per lb., and No. 
3, 15%c. per Ib. 


Paints and Oils.—There seems to be 
a tendency to deflate prices in paints 
and oils, despite a fairly active demand. 
Linseed oil is off about 5c. per gallon 
and turpentine shows a slump of a like 
amount. Lead is holding up well. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Strictly pure linseed oil, one to 
four barrels, $1.40 raw and $1.42 boiled; 
turpentine $1.70 per gallon; 180 proof de- 
natured alcohol, $1.25 per gallon; first qual- 
ity pure white lead, in 100 lb. kegs, 15%ec. 

Roofing Paper.—Business is quiet in 
roofing papers, the demand having di- 
minished considerably in the past week. 
Prices are rather uncertain with some 
centers looking for a slight reduction 
in quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 
per sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, 
sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq; 
2-ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per sq. 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-ply. 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred 
felt, $5.08 per 100 Ib.; red rosin paper, 
$111.45 per ton. 

Steel Sheets.—The market remains 
barren of steel sheets. Practically no 
shipments are being received and the 
mills are not giving buyers much as- 
surance that there will be any better 
supply. Actual sales are made at a 
premium. 

Solder.—There is no difficulty in get- 
ting solder, the market seeming to be 
well supplied. There is an active de- 
mand but enough material to fill wants. 


f.0.b. 


stocks, f.o.b. 
1l-ply, $2.13 
$3.15 per 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, full cases, 
36c. per lb.; less than case lots, 39c. per lb. 





Stove Boards.—Some decrease in de- 
mand has made the stove board situa- 
tion a little better, but there is still a 
marked shortage of goods and the late 
buyer finds it almost out of the ques- 
tion to get his requirements completely 
filled. There is no change in prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $18.60 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 per 
doz.; 28 x 28, $18 85 per doz.; 30 x 30, $21.36 
per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 36 x 36, 
$30.50 per doz. 


Screws.—Last week’s new prices in 
screws are still in force. There is a 
lively demand and a marked undersup- 
ply of screws. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Flat head bright screws. 6712-20 
off; round head blued, 65-20 off; flat head 
japanned 65-20 off: round head brass, 5542 
20 off, and flat head brass 571-20 off. 

Sporting Goods.—Fall business is 
fine in sporting goods. Raincoats, foot- 
ball equipment and rifles are all moving 
well. Prices are firm with indications 
that the demand is going to stay very 
active for some weeks to come. 

Wheelbarrows.—The movement in 
“barrows” is very slow at this time of 
the year. Jobbers’ stocks are in better 
shape than they were. 


Wire Cloth—New prices are yet to 
be announced in wire cloth. The quo- 
tations given here are for immediate 
delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, 
$2.25 to $2.59 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, 
galvanized before weaving, 40-10 per cent 
discorrt: ralvanized after weaving, 40 per 
cent discount 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 25, 1920. 

HE interest of the hardware trade 

here at the moment centers about 
the reduction in prices recently an- 
nounced by the Ford Motor Co. and its 
probable effect on prices and business 
in general. Various opinions are ex- 
pressed about the change, but gener- 
ally it may be said that Mr. Ford is 
credited with having seen that a re- 
action from the peak prices of the re- 
cent past was at hand, and is taking 
the chance that he will be able to 
cover his requirements sufficiently be- 
low current levels to be able to produce 
the cars profitably at the new schedule 
of prices. At the same time a good 
many lean to the view that as the 
cost of the material now going into 
new cars is little, if any, less than it 
has been recently, Mr. Ford’s announce- 
ment amounts to an admission that he 
has been getting far greater profit 
than he was entitled to. However, 
just as his announcement of a few 
years ago establishing a minimum daily 
wage of $5 in his plants shook business 
and industrial conditions, there ‘is no 
question but that his reduction in 
ear selling prices is going to have a 
widespread effect. It is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that other makers of 
automobiles, especially those who pro- 
duce cars which sell at a price that in 
a measure compete with: Fords, will 
be obliged to meet the reduction. It 
is probable, moreover, that the cut will 
make prospective buyers of higher 
priced cars cautious about placing 
orders in expectation of a drop between 
now and next spring. The effect upon 
the demand for accessories and sun- 
dries, however, should not be affected 
much, for if purchases of new cars are 
delayed it means that the old cars 
will be used longer than they otherwise 
might be, and it is a well established 
fact that the biggest demand comes in 
connection with the requirements of 
cars which have been in use for some 
time. In no article included in the list 
of accessories is the situation more 
depressed than in tires, and it might 
be said, apropos of the Ford price cut, 
that the Ford Motor Co., a short time 
ago, cancelled heavily against a con- 
tract for tires. 


In general, it must be said that hard- 
ware business, both jobbing and retail, 
still is remarkably good and is of a 
very much healthier character than 
that in progress during the early part 
of the year. Buyers now seem to be 
coming in frequently and taking what 
they want, by contrast with the feverish 
demand of the first six months of the 
year, which knew no bounds either as 
regard prices or quantity. A number 
of merchants note marked improvement 
in business this month as compared 
with July and August. Retailers’ stocks 
evidently still are extremely low, for 
they continue to take, without com- 
plaint, shipments of goods due them 
several months ago. It is the practice of 
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some merchants in this district, when 
they are behind in their shipments, to 
circularize their trade when the goods 
became available, to see if the cus- 
tomers still want shipments. Such a 
letter was sent out to about 250 cus- 
tomers by one house, and in nine out 
of ten cases the buyers expressed a 
desire for shipment. Practically no 
price changes have been announced in 
the past week or so, and the general 
belief now is that further advances are 
unlikely. It is believed, however, that 
it will be some little time before prices 
recede much from current levels, not 
only because of the shortages which 
exist in practically all lines, but be- 
cause hardware, generally, was one of 
the last classes of goods to share in 
the upward movement which began to 
develop about the middle of last year. 

One of the striking features of the 
past few weeks has been a heavy and 
insistent demand for fruit jars, copper 
kettles, fruit presses, and other articles 
necessary for preserving. Not only 
has the country, as a whole, been 
favored with a bumper crop of all sorts 
of fruit, but the harvest time finds the 
price of sugar on the decline. One 
house here, which a year ago ordered 
three carloads of glass jars and sub- 
sequently cancelled one carload, this 
season has bought and disposed of 11 
carloads. Apparently, it is quite 
thoroughly appreciated by the house- 
keepers of the country that the pack- 
ing of canned fruit and vegetables has 
been small this season, and that they 
will be able to put a crimp in the high 
cost of living by putting up their own 
fruit for winter use. Dealers here 
could do a rushing business in copper 
kettles, fruit presses, and tin funnels 
if they could be obtained. 

Automobile Accessories. — Trading 
both with jobbers and retailers con- 
tinues extremely dull, and apparently 
is going to remain so for some time, 
for the reason that so many of the 
trade have huge inventories of high 
priced tires, making difficult, because 
of the tight money situation, purchases 
of other lines. A number of tire manu- 
facturers have guaranteed buyers 
against a decline in prices until Nov. 
1, and apparently are going to sustain 
a heavy loss as a result of this guaran- 
tee, for the reason that a reduction 
already has been made in tubes by some 
makers. The situation has some com- 
pensation for the manufacturers, how- 
ever, in the fact that several of them 
in Akron, Ohio, as a result of the 
suspensions and the laying off of thou- 
sands of men, have lately been able to 
secure labor at a lower scale. Although 
workmen in the tire industry were big 
earners in the past years, they seem 
to have saved little of the extra re- 
muneration and, being unable to move 
freely to other industrial centers on 
account of the housing conditions, now 
have no alternative but to accept work 
at lower wages. 


Bars.—The situation in steel bars 
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steadily is growing easier as a result 
of the fact that no mill operations are 
heavier and shipments against old con- 
tracts are on a larger scale, due to 
the improved functioning of the rail- 
roads. This change, however, has not 
filtered through to jobbing circles for 
manufacturers have been more intent 
upon cutting their obligations to those 
who buy to manufacture again. Job- 
bers’ stoeks are not much better, either 
as regards assortment or supplies, than 
they have been, but demands upon them 
are smaller and the market hardly as 
firm as it has been. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks steel bars, 
4.50c. to 5.25c. base, and iron bars from 
5e. to 6c. base. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Although new 


demands are neither large nor insistant 
the situation remains extremely firm 
for the reason that manufacturers still 
are months behind in their deliveries 
against orders, jobbers here claiming 
that they still have shipments due on 
orders originally placed as far back as 
last December. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—It is no 
easier to obtain supplies of nuts and 
bolts now than it has been for several 
weeks, although makers in this dis- 
trict, as a result of better supplies of 
raw material, are operating heavier 
and making somewhat better shipments 
against old orders than they did re- 
cently. One or two makers are taking 
on business for early delivery, but at 
substantially higher prices than ruled 
on business already on their books. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
14-in. and larger, keg lots, $6 to $6.25 base; 
small sizes, 25 to 30 per cent off list: car- 
riage bolts, % x 6-in. and smaller, 20 to 25 
per cent off list: larger and longer, 7% to 
10 per cent off list; machine bolts, *% x 4- 
in. and smaller, 25 to 30 per cent off list; 
larger and longer, 15 to 20 per cent off list; 


stove bolts, packages, 40 to 50 per cent off 
list; tire bolts, Bay State, 45 per cent off 
list; Eagle, 25 to 30 per cent off list: plow 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 10 per cent 
off list: other style heads, list; track bolts, 
9.25¢e. base; lag screws. 35 to 40 per cent 
off list; nuts, hot-pressed, list plus_$2 to $3 
cold punched, list plus $4 to $5; semi- 
finished, %-in. and larger. 35 to 40 per 
cent off list; 9/16-in. and under, 45 to 50 
per cent off list. 

Sheets.—An easier situation is de- 
veloping among manufacturers, due to 
the suspension of a large amount of 
the automobile business and the pass- 
ing of the demand from this source 
for tonnages for immediate shipment. 
Manufacturers now are not only giving 
some attention to the old orders on 
their books for the ordinary finishes of 
sheets, but are in a receptive mood on 
new business. Deliveries against old 
business are very much improved, but 
this apparently is confined almost en- 
tirely on direct mill — to second- 
ary manufacturers, for jobbers here 
catering to the smaller consumers still 
complain that their consignments are 
small and that they are able to accom- 
modate only a portion of the demand 
upon them. Jobbers’ prices at no time 
have fully reflected the extreme point 
reached on mill business for quick 
shipment, and consequently are slow 
tc get down now that mill quotations 
are easing off. 
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We quote from warehouse: One pass cold- 
rolled black sheet, 8c. to 8.50c. per lb. base, 
Pittsburgh; galvanized, 10.25c. to 10.50c. 
base; blue annealed, 7.25c. to 7.50c. base; 
2%-in, corrugated galvanized sheets, 8.30c. 
to 9c. per square. 


Sleds.—Dealers are expecting a big 
business despite the extremely high 
prices which prevail, and as shipments 
against orders have been small, it is 
expected that a shortage will develop 
long before winter arrives. 


Tin Plate.—The fact that the demand 
for tin plate for perishable food con- 
tainers has passed, since tin plate now 
shipped could not be made up into cans 
in time to be of any help to the pack- 
ers, does not seem to be increasing 
jobbers’ supplies, and they still are 
finding a good demand at unchanged 
prices. The fact that the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has sufficient 
business on its books to keep it out of 
the market from now until over the 
first quarter of the year leaves the 
situation largely in the hands of the 
independent producers, most of whom 
are unwilling or unable to take on 
erders for delivery within this period 
at less than $8.50 per base box. Articles 
of tin ware are extremely scarce be- 
cause makers have had so much diffi- 
culty in securing supplies of tin plate. 
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We quote from warehouse: Standard coke 
tin plate, $11 per base box; roofing ternes, 
20 x 28-in., 40-lb., ic., $28 to $30 

Toys.—Jobbers have pretty fair 
sized stocks, but declare that retailers 
who expect to have well rounded-out 
offerings for the holiday season must 
get their orders in early, for shipments 
are considerably behind, some having 
Geliveries due them against orders 
placed as far back as last January. 
Prices range from 33 1/3 to 40 per 
cent higher than they did a year ago. 


Wire Products.—The mills are mak- 
ing somewhat heavier’ shipments 
against old orders, but jobbers say 
they could be twice as large as they 
are and still leave them with inadequate 
supplies. This is particularly true of 
nails, as the manufacturers are taking 
on only replacement tonnages, and 
scaling down sharply the orders sub- 
mitted to them. Mill prices are ex- 
tremely firm and naturally there is no 
easing in the jobbing quotations. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, $4 to $6 base per keg; annealed wire, 
base sizes, $4 to $4.50 per 100 lb.; galva- 
nized wire, $4.70 to $4.95; galvanized 
barbed wire, $4.90 to $5.10; wire brads, 50 
to 66% per cent off list; woven wire fenc- 
ing, out of stock, 50 and 5 per cent off list. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Sept. 25, 1920. 

HE hardware trade, after a more 

or less dull month of August, is 
again busy, and sales to date this 
month are running well ahead of last 
year at this time, and the indications 
are that business will continue good for 
the rest of the year. 

One feature of the month is the 
big improvement in the automobile 
accessories branch. One jobber reports 
that sales of tires so far this month 
are ahead of the combined months of 
July and August, and big increases 
have akso been registered in other 
accessories. This is explained by the 
fact that, in his opinion, car owners 
have not been buying during the sum- 
mer, and find that their cars are now 
in need of many things that they felt 
could be done without. 

Another encouraging piece of news 
to hardware jobbers and dealers is that 
a bank and trust company have set 
aside $1,500,000 for the purpose of 
encouraging the building of the lower 
priced dwellings. This money will be 
available this fall, but it is not ex- 
pected that much activity will develop 
before next spring. In the meantime 
jobbers and dealers are getting their 
stocks of builders’ hardware in shape 
to take care of the big program of 
building that is sure to develop in the 
near future and which will reach the 
peak about May 1. 

Shortage of goods continues to handi- 
cap the trade. Deliveries are improv- 
ing some lines, but others are still 
almost impossible to secure. Price 


changes, as a rule, are infrequent, but 


some advances have been noted since 
last report, while at least three de- 
creases have taken place. 


At least two manufacturers of stoves 
have advanced their prices 10 per cent. 


Noxoll grass catchers for next year’s 
delivery have been advanced 10 per 
cent. 

The Weaver line of garage equip- 
ment is up approximately 10 per cent. 

Cotton sash cord has dropped from 
88c. to 75c. a Ib. 


Sash weights are down from $4.25 
to $3.75 per 100 Ib. 


Drop shot, after registering an ad- 
vance of about 15 per cent two weeks 
ago, is now back on the old level. 


Turpentine has dropped from $1.70 
to $1.60 in single barrel lots. 


Axes.—The demand for axes for fall 
delivery continues. Jobbers report that 
a scarcity exists in this line. Some 
manufacturers have recently advanced 
their prices, but jobbers have not yet 
adjusted theirs to meet the new quota- 
tions. 

Jobbers still quote: Single bitted han- 
dled axes, 31% to 4% Ib., $22.75 per doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—The acces- 
sory business since the first of Septem- 
ber has shown a big improvement. 
One jobber reports that his sales of 
tires have exceeded that of the months 
of July and August, and that other 
lines have also shown a big increase. 
Deliveries are getting easier in most 
lines, it now being possible to secure 
fenders from factories in about 10 days. 
Demountable rims are still hard to 
secure, and orders placed last Decem- 
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ber have not been shipped, but manu- 
facturers state that they have now 
caught up with most of their orders, 
and shipments will go forward regu- 
larly. There is still a great scarcity 
of shock absorbers, due to the difficulty 
of securing spring steel. Bumpérs are 
a little easier. Some good sales of 
spark plugs have also been made, and 
interest is being shown in anti-freez- 
ing solutions. The decline in prices of 
Ford cars caused a great deal of com- 
ment in automobile accessory circles, 
and some dealers are looking for the 
same thing to happen in Ford replace- 
ment parts. 


Builders’ Hardware.—This line is 
extremely quiet. The Union “Bank & 
Trust Co. have set aside $500,000 for 
the relief of the housing situation, and 
the American Mortgage Co. have 
$1,000,000 for the same purpose, which 
they will loan to people desiring to 
build residences. It is expected that 
a big program of building construction 
will be planned for next spring, and 
hardware dealers expect to do a big 
business in this line. Some difficulty 
is still experienced in getting some items 
from the manufacturers, but with the 
lessened demand stocks are in better 
shape now than they have been for 
many months. 


Coal Hods.—The demand for coal 
hods still continues good, and sales 
are keeping up very nicely. Prices are 
unchanged. : 

Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.60 per 
doz.; 18-in., $6.25 per doz.; japanned fun- 
nel hods, 17-in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $8.50 per doz.; 18-in., 
$9.25 per doz.; galvanized funnel hods, 
— $10.40 per doz.; 18-in., $11.30 per 
Oz. 


Galvanized Ware. — Manufacturers 
report difficulty in securing stock, and 
as a consequence the supply is not 
what jobbers would like to see. How- 
ever, most of them have sufficient on 
hand to meet immediate needs. Prices 
are stationary, and expected advances 
have not as yet materialized. 

Jobbers still quote: Galvanized pails, 
10-qt., $4.45 per doz.; 12-qt., $4.90 per doz. ; 
14-qt., $5.45 per doz.; 16-qt., $6.65 per doz. 
Galvanized tubs, No. 0, te ig per doz.; 


No. 1, $12.60 per doz.; No. $14.25 per 
doz.; No. 3, $16.50 per doz. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
There is a great shortage of sheets, 
and manufacturers are barely able to 
keep the trade supplied. While there 
seems to be an easing up in the move- 
ment of material from the mills, this 
has not as yet assumed sufficient pro- 
portions to enable manufacturers to 
lay in a supply. Prices are unchanged, 
though quotations vary from time to 
time. Jobbers at present quote the 
same prices in effect for the past six 
weeks. 

Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, 
single bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor 


28-ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9.50 per 
; 8-in. corrugated elbows, $2.16 per 


Glass.—The demand for window 
glass is not so insistent, as there is 
very little construction work going on 
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at the present time, and this is largely 
confined to industrial work. Plate glass 
is in better supply, and jobbers are 
receiving better shipments from fac- 
tories. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote: Single strength A, all 
sizes, 77 per cent off; double strength A, 
79 per cent off. Commercial putty in 100- 
lb, kits, $5; glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3, 1 doz. to package, 65c. 


Files—With the settlement of the 
machinists’ strike, and the consequent 
increased operation of a number of 
the machine tool plants affected, the 
demand for files is a little stronger. 
Jobbers’ stocks are sufficient to take 
care of all needs. 


Jobbers quote all makes of files 
and 5 per cent off list. 

Lanterns.—There has been a good 
demand for lanterns, especially from 
dealers catering to the country trade. 
Stocks are running low in some cases. 
Prices show no change. 


at 45 


Jobbers quote: Wizard, $14.25 per doz.: 
Blizzard, $14.25 per doz.; Monarch, $9 per 
doz.; Buckeye Dash, $14.25 per doz.; 


Eureka Driving, $19 per doz. 

Machine Bolts and Nuts.—The scar- 
city in the smaller sizes continues 
acute, but jobbers see a hopeful sign 
in the fact that manufacturers are now 
promising better deliveries. Where 
formerly the best deliveries were for 
five to six months, three to four are 
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being quoted. Prices are the same as 
those ruling for the past two months, 
although some jobbers have revised 
their discounts in order to bring them 
in line with the general market. 


Machine bolts, all sizes, are quoted at 5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, 5 per cent off; 
stove bolts, 50 and 10 off; semi-finished 
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prices, containing an advance of 10 
per cent, will shortly be issued. Sales 
stoves, particularly combination 
stoves, are good. The supply is short, 
dealers stating that manufacturers are 
still away behind on deliveries. 


Screws.—The supply is very short. 


nuts, larger sizes. 30 and 10 off; smaller Smaller sizes are particularly hard to 
Tae : ; ; et. Prices show no change, jobbers 
Paints and Oils.—The paint trade is pk Be, J 


booming. Retailers report a particu- 
larly heavy demand for floor paints. 
This is one of the biggest years in 
their history, according to dealers, and 
they look for a continuation for two 
years at least. The demand for tur- 
pentine still continues, though prices 
have fallen off in the local market. 


House paints from $3.75 


Jobbers quote: 
discounts. 


to $5 a gallon, with customary 

Linseed oil, raw, in single barrels, $1.72 
per gallon; turpentine, in single barrels, 
$1.60 per gallon; white and red lead, in 
1214-lb. kegs, 16c. Ib. 


Rivets——Some shipments of rivets 
have been received since iast report, 
but these have been quickly absorbed 
by the trade. Jobbers stocks are still 
badly depleted, particularly in the 
smaller sizes. Quotations show no 
change, the prevailing discounts on all 
sizes being 30 per cent off list. 

Stoves. — Some manufacturers of 
stoves have notified the trade that new 


30 and 5 per cent off list: 
and 10 per cent off; wood 
20 per cent -off. 


Cap screws, 
lag screws, 20 
screws, 70 and 

Sash Weights.—There has been a 
drop of 50c. per 100 Ib. since last re- 
port, and jobbers are now quoting 
$3.75 per 100 lb. 


Sash Cord—Another reduction in 
the price of cotton sash cord is noted. 
No. 7 braided is now quoted at 75c. a 
Ilb., the old price being 88c. 


Screen Doors.—Dealers are evincing 
an interest in screen doors for next 
season’s trade. Manufacturers have 
issued their new prices, which are prac- 
tically the same as those ruling previ- 
ously. 


Tin Plate.—There is a great scarcity 
ef tin plate, locally. Quotations show 
no change, most jobbers adhering to 
the price of $11.50 per base box. 


Current Metal Prices—September 30, 1920 
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TWIN CITIES 


St, PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sept. 21, 1920. 
i seems to be a slight improve- 
ment to general hardware sales as 
the fall season opens, although busi- 
ness is not exceptionally heavy. 

The public seems to feel that there 
will be a decline in prices. While this 
may be true in some lines, there ap- 
pears to be no possibility of decline in 
staple hardware items. In fact, all 
changes which do occur are advances. 
No declines can be expected this year. 

There appears to be a slight im- 
provement in shipments from factor- 
ies, and shipments are also coming 
through slightly better, but there is 
still a serious shortage of many items. 

Despite high prices for stoves and 
stove goods, the outlook is for a good 
business in this line. 

Automobile Necessities.—Sales of 
this line are slowing up, as is natural 
on account of the lateness of the sea- 
son. 


Chains.—Partial deliveries are now 
being made by jobbers, but stocks are 
not complete. Dealers should get in 
supply as soon as possible as there may 
be a sudden cold icy spell which will 
bring immediate demand. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Sales in 
line are naturally slow because of 
building conditions. There will prob- 
ably not be any improvement in this 
condition until next spring. 

Bolts.—There is an improvement in 
jobbers’ stocks of bolts, but many sizes 
are practically impossible to obtain. 
Manufacturers state there will be fur- 
ther price advances shortly. They 
have not been definitely announced as 
yet. No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Smal: carriage bolts, 10 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 5 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 20 per cent; large machine bolts, 10 


this 


per cent; stove bolts, 50-5 per cent: lag 
screws, 30 per cent; plow bolts, 20 per 
cent. 


Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Sales are fairly active and 


scarcity of goods still exists. Supply 
does not equal demand. No price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9 per 100 ft.; el- 
bows. 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 


Files.—Sales remain fairly active. 
Jobbers report that shipments from 
factories are improving and that there 
will probably be sufficient stocks on 
hand to take care of most urgent re- 
quirements. No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside 
and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Shortage of this 
line shows no improvement. In fact, 
many factories refuse to accept orders 
from jobbers except for goods actually 
in stock. There seems: to be no ques- 
tion but that prices must advance on 
this line. However, no price changes 
have been made as yet. 

We local jobbers’ stocks: 


quote from 


Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 


doz.; standard No. 2, $14.50 per doz.; stand- 
ard No. 3, $16.99 per doz.; heavy No. 1 
galvanized tubs, $21.50 per doz.; heavy No. 
2, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3, $23.50 per 
doz.; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, $4.50 
per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per doz.; 
standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz.; standard 
16-qt. stock. $8.50 per doz.; standard 18-qt., 
stock, $9.80 per doz, 


Glass and Putty.—Demand remains 


active for this late in the season. No 
price changes reported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


76 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty 5%c. per lb. 


Lanterns.—Jobbers report sales very 
good. They also advise there will very 
likely be a shortage of the most popu- 
lar items. No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Hy-lo Tubular. $9 doz.; Dietz Cold Blast, 
No. 2, $14.25 per doz. 


Nails.—There is no improvement in 
the shortage of nails, even though 
there is very little building going on. 
Jobbers have scarcely any in_ stock. 
Roofing nails are practically off the 
market. The situation is so serious 
that jobbers of prepared roofing re- 
ceive many orders for hundreds of rolls 
of paper which are marked, “If you 
cannot ship at least one keg of roofing 


nails, cancel this order.” No _ price 
changes have been reported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Standard wire nails, $4.85 keg base; coated 
nails, $5.50 to $7 per keg. 

Paper.—The demand for building 
paper is not quite as strong as recently, 
although some weights and grades are 
hard to obtain. No price changes re- 
ported. 

We quote from local 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.;: 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, $1.39 per roll: No. 25 red 
rosin. $1.60 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.95 
per roll. , 

Rope.—Sales on rope remain steady, 
with price remaining sameas last. No 
shortage has developed in this line as 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
yet. é : 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Columbian manila rope at 29c. lb. base; 
Columbian sisal at 20c. lb. base. 


Sandpaper.—There is no _ improve- 
ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 


Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord is 
good, but not as heavy at it has been, 
due, of course, to building conditions. 
Jobbers’ stocks are in fair shape. No 
price changes have been reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord, No. 8, $1.17 per 
lb.; cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per lb. 


Sash Weights.—Sales of weights are 
lighter than earlier in the year, and 
jobbers have been able to get their 


jobbers’ stocks: 


stocks in better shaps. No price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
$4 per cwt. 


Screws.—There is a very little, if any, 
improvement in stocks of screws. Fac- 
tories remain many months behind in 
filling orders. No price changes re- 


ported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; round 
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head blued screws, 65 per cent.; flat-head 
japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat-head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; round head brass 
screws, 55 per cent; iron machine screws, 
60 per cent; brass machine screws, 40 per 
cent. 

of 


Snow Shovels.—Shortage this 
item is apparent, and dealers should 
get their stocks in as early as possible 
or secure guarantees of delivery. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small 17-in. galvanized, $14.40 doz.; 21-in., 
$16 doz.; corresponding to No. 33 and No. 
34 Owosso brand. 


Solder.—Sales are rather slow on this 
item during this season of the year. 
There has been further reduction in 
price. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Half and half solder, 34c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—Shortage on this item 
is as acute as ever, especially on light 
weight sheets. No price changes re- 
ported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black sheets at $9.95 base, and‘ galvanized 
sheets at $11.40 base. 


Stove Goods.—The season for this 
line will soon be here and dealers 
should arrange to procure immediate 
shipment of their needs. Indications 
are that there will be serious shortage 
of stove goods. There will undoubtedly 
be a shortage of coal hods, especially 
the galvanized. 


stocks: 





We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common black pipe set up, 6-in., 30c. per 
joint; 6-in. adjustable elbows, $3 per doz.; 
6-in. corrugated elbows. $2.35; coal hods, 
17-in. galvanized, $8.90 doz.; japanned, 
$5.04 doz. — 

Tacks.—Sales on tacks have been 


very good. Jobbers’ stocks are becom- 
ing broken, but they report shipments 
on the way. No price changes have 
been reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
America cut, 8 oz., 82c. per doz; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 85c. per doz.; blued carpet. 
8 oz.. 76c. per Ib.; double point, 11 02., 
39l4c, per Ib. 


Tin Plate.—The local stocks are very 
low, with no immediate prospect of 


betterment. Prices are steady as last 
quoted. . 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke. ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box; 


roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $18.50. 
Washers.—Sales remain fair on all 


sizes, and no recent price changes 
made. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Wrought steel, ™%-in., $9.40 per cwt.; 1-in., 
$9 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—Demand is fair, with 
a shortage of stocks in hands of job- 
bers. No price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Fully bolted, wood tray, $56 per doz.; 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; garden, wood, 
$81 per doz., or $7 each. 


Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on the local mar- 
kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. 


There has been a change in some of 
the items. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black annealed wire, No. 9, $4.85 cwt.: 
galvanized annealed wire, $5.55 cwt.; 


painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, $4.05 per 
spool; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rod spools. 
$4.60 per spool; painted hog wire, 80-rod 
spools, $4.32 per spool; galvanized hog 
wire, 80-rod spools, $4.90 per spool. 

Glass Cooking Ware.—This item is 
proving a good seller with stores car- 
rying a line of kitchenware and dishes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Pyrexware, 30 per cent from standard list. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Sept. 1920. 

RICES for hardware items in 

general, as handled by the New 
Engand trade, are apparently as strong 
as ever, and in a few instances they 
are higher than they were a week or 
ten days ago. However, the general 
situation is not as satisfactory as quoted 
prices would make it appear, sentimen- 
tally at least. This is due mainly to 
conditions in other lines of trade. The 
cut and print market is apparently 
cracked wide open. The woolen in- 
dustry, which is a primary one in this 
section, is at least semi-demoralized. 
A great many of the shoe factories 
are- closed, and the dependent leather 
market is still floundering around for 
a basis on which a normal business will 
resume. Naturally there is a some- 
what sympathetic disturbance in the 
retail hardware trade. This is more 
mental, however, than physical, because 
everybody in the trade is busy and ap- 
parently everybody is making money. 
Yet there is a certain tension which 
becomes more apparent each day. The 
average hardware dealer is not looking 
forward to any anticipated decline in 
values with apprehension, for ‘his 
stocks are in fairly good condition, and 
he has plenty of money in the bank. 
It is safe to assume that a very large 
majority of the retailers in this sec- 
tion are better off financially than they 
ever were before, and a comfortable 
bank account as a blacklog makes a 
wonderful difference in the attitude of 
the average man as regards business 
conditions. The foregoing applies 
chiefly to the retail hardware dealer, 
but a similar sentiment prevails among 
the wholesale hardware trade. Receipts 
of certain kinds of merchandise han- 
dled by the jobbers have increased 
from 40 to 50 per cent as compared 
with a month ago. As prices in many 
lines of goods outside the hardware 
field are showing declines, the jobbers 
in this district are anticipating a change 
in the attitude of the manufacturers, 
although it is realized that such a 
change can hardly be an immediate one. 
It is also realized that hardware de- 
clines, when they do appear, will not 
be as radical as those which have ap- 
peared in other lines. Most of the 
hardware manufacturers in this dis- 
trict have sufficient business on their 
books to keep them extremely busy 
during the balance of the year. It is 
equally true that the average jobber 
is well sold ahead, and knows almost 
for a certainty the amount of business 
he can actually count on. These are 
the mainstay features of the hardware 
market as far as New England is con- 
cerned. 

Ball Bearings.—The Hoover Steel 
Ball Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., has notified 
local jobbers of an increase in dis- 
counts, and list prices also. In so far 
as is known, the other ball bearing 
manufacturers have not changed their 
quotations recently. 
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--Barn Door Rails.—Based on the re- 
cent action of the manufacturers, local 
jobbers have advanced prices on O N T 
barn door rails from 8'4c. to llc. per 
ft. The demand for same is normal, 
and local stocks, generally speaking, 
are fairly satisfactory. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The local supply 
situation on machine bolts, at least, 
appears to be a little easier, that is, 
the mills have made fairly liberal 
shipments to local jobbers since last 
reports, such shipments, in a few in- 
stances, being about 50 per cent larger 
than those for the corresponding period 
last month. While it is true that a 
very large percentage of the bolts re- 
ceived were previously sold by the 
jobbing trade, there is a feeling among 
certain interests here that it is only 
a question of a short time when there 
will be an accumulation of local unsold 
stocks, and in that event possibly some 
price shading. The same may be said 
as regard nuts of all kinds. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
bolts with H. P. nuts, all sizes, 
15 per cent; bolt ends with H. P. nuts, list 
net; machine bolts with C. & T. nuts, all 
sizes, list plus 25 per cent; tap bolts, list 
plus 30 per cent; common carriage bolts, all 
sizes, list plus 25 per cent: stove bolts, 
larger lots, 50 per cent; smaller lots, 40 per 
cent; nuts, H. P. square blank and square 
tappe ed, hexagon blank and tapped, list plus 
5e.: C. P C. & T. square blank and tavped 


Machine 
list plus 


tapped and “hex: igon blank and tapped, list 
plus 6c.; extras of le. to 5c. per Ib. are 
charged — for less than keg lots. Semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 
20 ner cent; 5¢-in. and larger 20 per cent: 
finished case hardened nuts, 20 per cent. 
Bright Wire Goods.—One of the 


leading manufacturers of bright wire 
goods has advanced prices on an aver- 
age of 10 per cent, but on certain 
things it amounts to a little bit more. 
It is said here that this advance is 
due to the fact that the manufacturer 
was obliged to come into the open mar- 
ket and pay premiums and excessive 
carrying rates for raw material. 

Brushes.—The Florence Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of the Prophylactic tooth 
and other kinds of brushes, has notified 
the jobbing trade here of an advance 
in its line of goods which amunts to 
about 10 per cent. 

Canned Heat. — Contrary to the 
general expectations, the demand for 
canned heat holds up remarkably well. 
Jobbers in explaining the conditions of 
business say it probably is due to the 
fact that many people who are board- 
ing are doing more or less cooking in 
their rooms rather than eating in 
restaurants and paying the high prices 
demanded there. Then, too, the diffi- 
culty in obtaining alcohol for chafing 
dish purposes, etc., makes it necessary 
for a large number of people to depend 
wholly upon canned heat. The jobbers 
are becoming convinced that this article 
will be one of the staple ones in the 
hardware field. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sterno, 
$10.80 per gross, in any quantity: Theroz, 
$14.70 per gross in any quantity. Sterno 
cooking ware—No. 4001, stand with boiler, 
$2; tea kettle with tray. $2.75: folding 


stoves. single burner, $1.50; double burner, 
$2: discount 3314 ner cent 


Theroz Cooking Ware—Paragon burners, 


l0c. each; No. 4 burners, 9° f@r oz.; 
Continental (copper), $4 per doz.; Con- 
tinental (nickel), $8 per doz.; blue flame 


stoves, two burners, $2.35 each; combina- 


tion mess kits, $3.33 each. 

Chains.—The American Chain Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has advanced prices 
on halter chains approximately 10 per 
cent, and local jobbing quotations have 
been revised accordingly. Although 
prices for proof coil self-colored chains 
have been marked up in other sections 
of the country no revision has been 
made in jobbing quotations here. It 
is intimated, however, that prices will 
have to be marked up when fresh sup- 





plies are received from the chain 
makers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof 
coil self-colored chain in cask lots, 3/16 
in., $15.85 per 100 lb.; ™% inm., $14.50: 5/16 
in., $12.20; % in., $10.50; 7 16 in., $10. 20; 
Wy in., $9.85: 5g in., $9.70; ¢ 
in., 9.20; 1% in. and 1\% in. : 
for BB, BBB, twist and long link ehaie. 


Cooking Ware (Glass).—The volume 
of glass cooking ware moving out of 
local stocks is satisfactory from the 
jobber’s viewpoint. Judging from the 
talk here of wholesale transactions, all 
previous sales records for this class 
of merchandise will be broken this 
year. Shipments are coming along 
from the factory as well as could be 
expected under present transportation 
conditions, and it looks as though the 
retail dealers who placed orders for 
stocks to sell previous to and during 
the holiday trade, will have their wants 


supplied. Prices are reported as firm 
but unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
roles, round, 1-qt., $1.75 each; 1%-qt., $2.50 
each; 2-qt., $2.50 each. Baking dishes, un- 
covered, 1-qt., $1 each; 1%4-qt., $1.25 each; 
2-qt., $1.50 each. Pie plates, 90c. to $1 
each. Cake dishes, 90c. each. Bread pans, 
$1 to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 25 to 35c. 
each. Ramekins, 20c. each. Jobbers’ terms 


are 30 per cent off list. 

Galvanized Ware—At the moment 
it appears as though ash sifters of 
various kinds, and water pails, were 
enjoying the biggest call in the gal- 
vanized ware department. With the 
price of coal in New England as it is, 
the retail hardware dealer can rest 
assured that Mr. Householder is going 
to do an unusual amount of sifting of 
ashes this winter. Advices from other 
sections of the country to the effect 
that the market for sheets has 
weakened considerably has had no in- 
fluence on local galvanized ware quota- 
tions. The manufacturers are very 
far behind on orders, and most of them 
have bought raw material at high 
prices, and it is reasonable to assume 
that they cannot afford to revise their 
selling list downward until they have 
used up what stock they have on hand, 
at least. . 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, with three stays, 
a) 2 26 in., $4.40 each; 18 x 26 in., $6.30 
eacn. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood handle, 
15 in., $4.80 per doz.; 16 in., $5.15; 17 in., 
$5.73: galvanized, with wood handles, 15 
in., $7.30 per doz.; 16 in., $8.08; 17 in., 
$8.71; 18 in., $9.50. 

Pails. Eight-quart, $4.64 per doz.: 10- 
qt., $5.25; 12-qt., $5.76; 14-qt. $6. wt 
heavier pails, 40 Ib. to the dozen, $8.44; 
lb. to the dozen, $10.88. 
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ry Ey ey No. 200, $24.38 per 
doz.; No. 300, $27. 


Garbage A ae No. 1, $2.46 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.76; No. 4, $1.34. 

Heaté¥®—Oil heaters have been com- 
ing forward slowly since last reports. 
In the meantime there has been suffi- 
cient new business placed with the 
jobbing trade here to practically offset 
the business on their books they previ- 
ously had filled. Judging from present 
indications, the retail dealer who does 
not cover his wants in heaters possibly 
may have to go without. It is true, 
however, that the transportation situa- 
tion is improving, and it may be that 
the jobbing trade will be sufficiently 
supplied with enough stock during the 
next month so that the supply situa- 
tion will be very much easier before 
the snow flies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nesco 
Perfect heaters, No. 15, japanned trim- 
mings with steel reservoir, $5.18 net each; 
No. 016, nickeled trimmings with steel res- 
ervoir, $6.37; No. 1600, nickeled trimmings 
with brass reservoir, $7.28. 

Iron and Steel.—The mills and the 
railroads are doing a little better in 
getting iron and steel into New Eng- 
land. Shipments from Northern mills 
have been unusually heavy of late, but 
a large percentage of them consists of 
sizes that are not as urgently needed 
as are % in. round bars and bands. 
Jobbers, in order to supply urgent 
needs of small sizes, continue to pay 
extra handling charges to get stock 
into their warehouses. 

Iron.—Refined except as below, $6 100 
lb. base; % and 9/16-in. round and square 
in. round and square and larger, 
7/16-in. round and square and 
$8: over 6 in. wide, $7.50. Best 
$7.50; same extras over base for 
small sizes as refined. Wayne, $8.50. Band 
iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, - — as below, 
$6 per 100 Ib.; base, -in. round 
square and smaller, $6. 50: flats, 
concrete bars, plain, $6; twisted, 
angles, channels and seams, $6 to $6. 50: 
tire steel, $7 to $7.50: open hearth spring 
steel, $11: crucible spring steel, $16; bands, 


$8 to $8.25: hoops, $9: cold rolled steel, 
$10 to $10.50: toe calk steel, $8. 


Nails—When questioned about the 
wire nail situation, every local jobber 
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will tell you that it is easier, but they 
all admit that they are carrying no 
stock, and that they have so many back 
orders on their books it will be months 
and months, under the most favorable 
conditions, before they ‘will catch up 
with New England requirements. Re- 
ceipts are still confined to a car now 
and then, and very often a car will 
contain but one size only. A Boston 
representative of one of the largest 
steel mills in the country tells the 
writer that the other day he wanted a 
keg of nails and found in the places 
he inquired that the best he could do 
was $21 a keg. That price would not 
seem to indicate any easing in the nail 
situation. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
nails, per keg, $4.75 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; cut 
nails, $8.25 per keg base; galvanized nails, 
$12 per keg base. 


Paper.—The local market for sheath- 
ing paper is strong as ever, the com- 
mon price quoted here being $150 a 
ton. There were a number of people 
connected with the hardware business 
who anticipated a drop in prices about 
this time, due to the fact that build- 
ing operations have been so disappoint- 
ingly small. The latest advices received 
from the manufacturers would not seem 
to indicate any possibility of lower 
prices until they can secure labor and 
materials at cheaper rates. 


Razor Strops.—A _ local wholesale 
hardware firm, in placing’ an order 
for razor strops that went to a lead- 
ing maker, was quoted a price which 
showed an advance of fully 10 per cent 
over the last price this manufacturer 
quoted. The letter from the manufac- 
turer accepting the order did not in- 
dicate whether this advance was recent 
or not. 

Screens and Screen Doors.—Although 
the average retail dealer is not think- 
ing of screens or screen doors at this 
time of the year, it may interest him 
to know that it is almost certain that 


stocks: Wire 
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he will have to pay as much for same 
next season as he did during the past, 
provided no unforeseen developments 
in the manufacturing industry occur 
in the meantime. 


Screws.—Some kinds of screws, par- 
ticularly machine and cap, have been 
coming forward quite freely during the 
past week, and the impression here is 
that the market for them is a little 
easier, sentimentally, at least. It is 
believed, however, that the manufac- 
turers are not getting wire from the 
mills in sufficient quantities to materi- 
ally affect local supplies during the 
next month or so, at least, and the 
showing made by receipts since last 
reports is generally accredited to a 
coincidence. Wood screws appears to 
be coming forward a little more freely, 
but there is no accumulation of stocks, 
and prices are apparently just as 
strong as ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 67144 per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 67% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 65 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 571% per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass plated, 62%4c. per 
cent discount; ground head nickeled, 55 per 
cent discount ; flat head nickeled, 55 per 
cent discount: flat head galvanized, 5214 
per cent discount. 

Coach screws, 10 per cent discount ; 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per cent 
discount; cap screws, square and hexagon. 
list, also’ 20 per cent discount; fillister, list 
plus 10 per cent discount; flat and round 
cap, list plus 25 per cent discount; iron 
machine screws, flat and round head, 40 
per cent discount; fillister, 30 per cent dis- 
count; flat and round head brass, 30 per 
cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent discount. 

Shoe Findings.—Although the avail- 
able stock of taps suitable for the 
hardware trade is smaller than it ever 
before has been in the recent history 
of the local leather trade, cutters of 
same are beginning to get interested 
in the wants of customers and have 
made concessions in the hope of 
stimulating business. Concessions have 
been more drastic in the higher grades 
of stocks. For instance, stock that 


heretofore has sold at $7 is now obtain- 


set 











Paint Material Prices as Quoted in New York—September 30, 1920 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Olive, denatured, bbl., Spirits of Turpentine Binek, Bome orccccccese 5% @10 
table Oils— Per Gal. .cccccccvces 2.90@3.00 Per GAL. Yard... cccccccccveses 1.45 Blase, Deep oocccccocce 6 @15 
° Black, Ivory ........0. 16 
Linseed, Raw, carload Neatsfoot, Prime....... 1.20@— Gum Shellac Sieiieds Selec os aos 
Uk GOL. 654000000 $1.22@— Palm, Lagos, in casks, Diamond I ....ccecccccees nominal ius, Caisens —* 00@1.05 
City, 5-bbl. lots, gal... 1.25@— S9Ot ger Wi. ccccever 10% @— Pine GURG) «cccccccccvccces 1.20 Nine “Mrdebian <5. 1 00@1.05 
Out-of-town, 5 bbl. lots Soya Bean, bbl. Ib..... 13% @13% A. C. Garnet......eceeceeeee 80 Bite: MARNE. cece ccc ce 1.05@1.10 
and over, gal....... 1.283@— Button .vcccccccccccccces nominal Blue, Ultramarine .....15 @45 
Boiled, 2¢ per gal. advance on Raw. Miscellaneous We TI 665 600 coos cene nominal Tint. Acsdsinés Rent 3 @ 4 
teeta. bial: atte ; vse on eeane T. NN.  coccccccccccvcscecees 1.05 Brown, Sienna, Italian, 
in bbis., per gal..... $1.80@1.85 -- calhascgh ocean geaaialataesii ~~ oadl>edligdatabaeiaahda nominal Burnt and Powdered.. 6% @15 
een i. ‘ie Off color, ton......sceesees 23@26 Bone Dry ..ccccsccccvcscoce 1.20 Turkey, Umber ..... 5 @6 
‘otton seed, crude, a ey, vee G 
aa eee 11@11y, ——- Chalk, precipitate, per Ib...5@5% white and Red Lead, Ete, Brown, Raw Lump....5 @ 6 
ie 2@— Heavy, per Ib.-..+..++++- 4% @4% ; Green, Chrome ........ 45 @85 
WieReADAS .oc vce c verses 12@ é Cents per lb. Puls Gee Dok 
Yellow Summer, Prime, 1b.14@— China, Clay, domestic powdered, White Lead, Dry....... 10%@11 ROMAES cise vex nees @— 
Tallow, acidless, gal.......... 1.82 PEF COM veers eeeerereeeeeees 25 ee 15% @— Red Carmine, No. 10, 
Menhaden Imported, powdered, per ton,....35 Red Lead, Dry......... 124% @12% ME kovrivencenes tr 5 @5.10 
a | rarer 55@58 Whiting, per 100 lb.: BEES o00600802c8000% 16% @— Indian Red, Standard...14 @16 
Light pressed, gal.......... 82@84 Commercial ...--..ee++- 1.40@1.50 Zine pe, | errr rere 28 @40 
“ yi > i i ee el I ose a ok © a arme 5 
Bleached Winter, gal...... 84@86 Gilders pobaereaehapaas : 40@1.50 Oxide, Selected, per 1b..10%@11 oe “e Sule he 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbl., Bs. Gilderg ..--.-..-+: og ioe 2” eae: 11%@11% a ae veeNeasnnees 25@?.5 
Sw. Swe We. s- 555 16% @174 Litharge, casks, per lb..11%@12% OL = ane 12% @12% ee “ : - - coees re 
: Yermilion, English .... — 
Cod, Domestic, Prime...... 85@90 Glues White Seal .........-- RE Mee allah pa: 
Newfoundland, in bbl..... 95@1.00 ENE - ca aaneea kaad oe eae 2.00 Dry Colors Yellow, Chrome ........35 @38 
Corn, Refined, bbl., lb....16@16%4 Se NS svc sccsaresareeen 16 Per lb. Ochre, French ......... 4%@ 5% 
Cradle, Bhi:, per UD... -cseces 12 | PT Tee TRE Tre ye 385@40 Black, Carbon Gas..... 15 @30 WOM wc ccscstcsces 30 @40 
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able at $6. Concessions of the kinds 
handled by the hardware trade have 
been confined to comparatively few 
cents. In the case of boys medium 
taps, quotations remain unchanged, be- 
cause the market practically is bare of 
them. The shoe findings market, as a 
whole, as can be seen, presents a rather 
peculiar situation. Here is a commodity 
that really is scarce and comparatively 
expensive to cut, and yet the cutters 
are endeavoring to place prices on a 
basis where a normal business can be 
transacted. 

Taps.—Men’s light, to $1.75 per 


" 25 
doz.; medium light, $2 2.25 | medium 
heavy, $2.25 to $2.50; cc, $2.75 to $3.25. 


Women’s light, $1.25 to $1.40 per doz.; 
medium heavy, $1.40 to $1.60. Boys’ 
— $1.90 to $2.25 per doz.; heavy, 
2.25 to $240 

pth, clean, 50c. to 65c. per 
Ib.; branded, 40c. to 50c.; oak, heavy, 
medium and@ light, No. 1, 65c. to 80c.; No. 2, 


50c. to 60c. 

Silver Ware.—Silver ware is begin- 
ning to move out of the wholesale hands 
for the holiday trade. Prices for this 
class of merchandise are only about 30 
per cent above those quoted before the 
war, and manufacturers say they, in all 
probability, will remain on an even keel 
during the balance of 1920. 

Sleds.—Sleds are coming in freely, 
especially those that are built high from 
the ground. Stock is being shipped out, 
in some instances, as it is landed on the 
sidewalk, consequently jobbers are ac- 
cumulating nothing. 


Toys.—Some of the jobbing trade are 
getting a little anxious about their toys. 
For instance, we hear of one case where 
a house ordering toys last February was 
notified within the last day or so that 
a car shipment had been made by a for- 
eign routing, which will cost consider- 
able more than the designated routing 
would have. In addition, almost three- 
fourths of the numbers that the job- 
bers considered important, and had 
been expressly ordered in this car, are 
missing. Other jobbers signify that 
shipments to them are backward, and 
in other ways unsatisfactory, and the 
feeling here is that there will be a 
considerable difficulty later in the sea- 
son in trying to fill retail dealers’ 
orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ Stocks : > rec tors, 
No. 1, $1.34 each; No. 2, $2.45; No. 3, $3.6 
No. 6, $7; No. 7, $10; ‘amateur wireless 
sets, No. 4004, $5.25; No. 4005, $10.50; 
soldering outfits, $1 each; better outfits, $2; 
designer and toy maker, No. 8001, $1 each; 
No. 8002, $1.67. 

Motors—No. P52 (two terminal bat- 
teries), $1.05 each; No. P54 (reverse 
motor), $3.10; No. P58 (four terminal bat- 
seriee). $1.58; No. P60C (transformer), 

v0 


Sulpho Nathol.—The manufacturers 
of sulpho nathol have advised local 
jobbers that prices for that product 
have been advanced approximately 20 
per cent. The producers report they 
have a large stock of all sizes, and, 
therefore, are in a position to make 
quick deliveries. 

Oils, Ete.—The outstanding feature 
in this department of the hardware 
business has been the acute weakness 
in the market for linseed oil, which is 
7c. per gal. cheaper than it was last 
week at this time. The break in quota- 
tions was due to heavy offerings in the 
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open market. It has had a tendency 
to curtail what little demand there 
was for linseed, and for that reason 
further concessions are anticipated in 
certain well informed quarters. Lin- 
seed oil is now quoted at $1.25 per gal. 
in barrel lots, at $1.35 in 10-gal. lots, 
at $1.40 in 5-gal. lots, and at $1.45 in 
1-gal. lots. The turpentine market has 
been almost as weak as the linseed, 
it being 6c. per gal. lower than it was 
last week, and quoted at $1.58 in bar- 
rel lots, at $1.68 in 10-gal. lots, at 
$1.73 in 5-gal. lots, and at $1.78 in 
l-gal. lots. Lard oil is 5c. per gal. 
cheaper, and denatured alcohol 5c., the 
latter being a little easier to ob- 
tain. The market for neatsfoot oil, 
on the other hand, has advanced about 
10c. per gal. 


Local jobbers’ prices on oils, ete., per 
gallon, follow: 

Oils: Alcohols, ete. 
COM Caccuewe $2.30 Denatured 31. 07 
Po) .80 Wood Nominal 
ere 1.70 Gasoline .... .: 7-. 40 
Linseed ....... 1.45 Benzine . .37-.40 
Neatsfoot ..... 1.85 Turpentine 1.78 

Boston Cutlery Market 
Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Sept. 18, 1920. 


J OBBING house salesmen are turning 
in some flattering orders for cut- 
lery. The retail demand is not running 
especially to any one thing, but is for 
the general line. It is true, however, 
that high-priced scissors and shears 
are selling relatively slower than most 
other lines. A very large number of 
retail dealers apparently have come to 
the conclusion that this is not the time 
to tie up a lot of money in such mer- 
chandise, and yet the manufacturers 
continue to struggle under the burden of 
heavy bookings. They are, in fact, ab- 
solutely unable to catch up with orders 
on their books. The retail demand is 
running more to the medium-priced 
scissors and shears, and inasmuch as 
jobbers here have ample supplies for 
immediate requirements, good deliveries 
are being made. Cheap scissors and 
shears are not selling very well, ac- 
cording to the average report received. 

The sale of old fashioned razors 
holds up strong, but to many of the 
jobbers it does not appear to be ex- 
panding. The sale of safety razors, on 
the other hand, is increasing mate- 
rially, and the number of makes also is 
on the increase. Competition among 
the manufacturers is such that the local 
wholesale trade is kept constantly well 
supplied, consequently there is no hold- 
ing up of retail oraers for lack of 
goods. The movement of pocket knives 
out of stock is on the increase, and 
local supplies are better than they have 
been before in some months. It could 
be improved upon, however. A large 
New England manufacturer is offering 
butcher and kitchen knives to jobbers 
at extremely attractive prices, prices 
that represent reductions as compared 
with other makes. \ The jobbers, how- 
ever, are fairly well covered on fall re- 
quirements and are not inclined to place 
orders for 1921 goods as yet. 

Cleavers._Family size, $6 


per 4doz.; 
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lamb, 8-in., $32; 
p29; 10-in., $48. 
_ Butcher Knives.—Plain beech handle, 
d-in., $3.65 per doz.; 6-in., $4; %-in., $4.75; 
8-in., $6; Y-in., $/.50; 1U-in., -$¥; 12-in., 
$12.50; 14-in., $16. kbony handle, with 
brass rivets, 6-in., $7 per aoz.; 7-in., $8.50; 
s-in., $9.5u; 10-in., $13.50; 12-in., $17.90; 
14-in., $21. 

Kitchen 


market, 8-in., $42; 9-in., 


Knives.—Beech handle, 
per doz. Better grades, in dispiay 
(assorted), two steel rivets, $2 to 
bony handie (in display box), 
$3.50 per box. 

Pocket Knives.—Cocobolo, ebony or stag 
handle, two-bladed, steel lined, lengtn 
34g in., $6 per doz.; with chain, $7. Coco- 
bolo, ebony or stag handle, two blades, 
brass lined, bolster ana shield, length 3% 
in., $8 per doz. Cocobolo, ebony or stag 
handle, two blades, brass lined, cap, bolster 
and shield, length 3% in., $12 per doz. 

Putty Knives. —C heaper kinds, $1.20 per 
doz.; metal handles, $1.5v; cocobolo handle, 
bolster (in boxes), $4; cocobolo handle with 
heavy brass rivets, $4.50. 

Scraping Knives.—Ordinary kinds, 
per doz.; better grades, beech handle, 
best grades, cocobolo handle and 


$1.50 
box 

$3.00. 
riveted, 


$1.20 
$3.75; 


bolster, 


Knives. — Universal 
all lengths, $1.80 per doz. Tuck, 
and sharp, all lengths (black dia- 
$2.25 per doz. Hawk Bill, $2.50 per 


Snips.—Tinncers’ No. 12, $1.21 each; No. 
10, $1.95; No. 9, $2.13. Dental snips, No. 0, 
$12.50 doz.; No. 1, $13.70. Pocket snips, 
No. , $1.12 each. 

Scissors. — Standard 
Frary & Clark, 4-in., 
in., $12; 5-in., $12.50; 
& Wiss, 4-in., $12.20; 5-in., $13.10; 6-in., 
$14.70. Pocket, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 414 
in., $11.95; 5-in., $12.40. 3utton hole, 4% - 
in., $14.75 per doz. Manicure, % -in. 
$16.35 per doz. Nail, 3%-in., $16. 35 per doz. 

hears.—Landers, Frary & Clark, 
japanned straight trimmers, 6-in., $10.50 
per doz.: 6%4-in., $11.25; 7-in., $11.75: 7%- 
in., $12.50; 8-in., $13: 9-in., $16.20; 10-in., 
$20. Nickeled ‘s pee trimmers, 6-in., 
$12.50; 6%4-in., $13.25; T-in., $13.75; 7%4-in., 
$14.50; 8-in., $15; ‘9- in., $18. 20; 10-in., $22 
Bankers’ shears, japanned, 12-in., $24.75. 
‘Barbers’ shears, ipoanmed 7%-in.. $12.50 
nickeled, 8-in., $15.50; French pattern, 
8-in.. $15.50. Heinisch & Wiss, japanned, 
straight. 6-in., $11 per doz.; 6%-in., $11.75; 
7-i 2.4 71%-in., $13.10; 8-in., $13.80, 
10-in., $21.25. Nickel- plated, 
6-in., 90 per doz.; 6%-in., $13.90. 
Clippers. —Flexible horse clippers No. 1, 
$14; No. 2, $18; dist discount, 25 per cent. 
Hair c lippers, $1.25 to $3.75 each. 

Safety Razors. —Gillette, re gular sets, $5 
to $5.50: traveling sets, $16 to $27, less 25 
per cent discount; Auto-Strop, regular sets, 
$5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, $1 sets, 
$8.40 in dozen and $9 in less than dozen 
lots: Ever Ready sets, $8.40 in dozen lots, 
and $9 in less than dozen lots. Penn stand- 
ard sets, $1 and $5: vanity sets, $1: fancy 
sets. up to $10; 30 per cent discount. 

Safety Razor Blades.—Gem, in less 
gross lots 35c. per set: in one gross 
33c. per set: in three gross lots, 3lc. 


square ana 
sharp, 
square 
mond), 
doz. 


Landers, 
$11.50 per doz.; 4%4- 
6-in., $14. Heinisch 


ladies’, 





-S 





thar 
lots, 
per 


set. Ever Ready, in less than gross lots, 
29c. per set; in six gross lots or more, 27c. 
per set. 


Charles Kriechbaum Dead 


Charles Kriechbaum of the Kaut & 
Kriechbaum Co., Burlington, Iowa, died 
at his residence, 716 North Fifth Street, 
recently, following a prolonged illness. 
He organized the firm of Kaut & 
Kriechbaum about 50 years ago, and 
the business is still operated at 384 
Jefferson Street. Mr. Kriechbaum is 
survived by a widow, four daughters 
and one son. 





Massachusetts Chafter 


The Diamond Paint & Varnish 
Works, Inc., Haverhill, capitalized for 
$10,000, has taken out a Massachusetts 
charter. Simon Milhendler, 4% Por- 
ter Street, Haverhill, is president and 
treasurer, and Gilbert O. Maurice, 440 
Edgewood Street, Hartford, Conn., is 
vice-president. 
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New England Notes 


Plans are being drawn for altera- 
tions to be made to the hardware es- 
tablishment of the Wells Sporting 
Goods Co., Auburn, Me., of which Ben- 
jamin Wells is manager. This store is 
one of the Winchester string. 

The Cornwall & Patterson Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., hardware, etc., has 
awarded a contract for the erection of 
a one-story, 60x80 ft. addition to its 
factory office. 

The Landers, Frary & Clark Co., 
New Britain, Conn., cutlery, etc., is to 
build three additional stories on one of 
its three-story, 60 x 210 ft. plants. 

The Winchester Co., New Haven, 
Conn., expects to open one of its chain 
of retail stores at 418-424 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass., about Nov. 15. The 
layout and finish of the store will be 
similar to that of others operated by 
the company. 

The Billings & Spencer Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., wrenches, machinists’ 
tools, etc., is offering for public sub- 
scription through Connecticut bankers, 
$750,000 8 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $25, part of an issue 
of $1,000,000. 

Frank J. Fahey, vice-president Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co., Boston, has re- 
turned from a ten weeks’ business trip 
abroad. He takes an optimistic view 
of present conditions and future pros- 
pects in Europe. 

Albert J. Maheu, recently resigned as 
superintendent Morgan Works, Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., has accepted the position of 
purchasing agent for the Republic 
Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Elmer R. Taylor, who conducted a 
grocery and hardware store in Chico- 
pee, Mass., for more than thirty 
years, died suddenly at his home in 
Springfield, Mass., recently, aged 63 
years. For the past three years Mr. 
Taylor had worked for the Sheldon 
Hardware Co., Springfield. 


A storehouse well filled with mer- 
chandise belinging to the Broadway 
Hardware Co., Newport, R. I., last week 
was destroyed by fire. 

L. G. Beck, in charge of the cloth 
and netting sales department, Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned. 


Doubling the Paint Business 


(Continued from page 76) 
can, through study and effort, be- 
come thoroughly competent in this 
line. The paint manufacturers will 
gladly send all the literature needed 
and the traveling salesmen will be 
more than willing to teach him. 
The Peoples Hardware Co. owes 
much of its success to the fact that 
the manager of the paint depart- 
ment, Mr. C. A. Morse, is an expert 
salesman—a man with a knowledge 
of paints and their application. He 
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can tell the paint prospect the kind, 
color and amount of paint to use, 
and can advise in regard to apply- 
ing it. Naturally his services are 
always in demand. 

The best season of the year for 
applying paint is at hand. You 
have the stock and the desire to 
move it. Surely this is the time to 
get action on your paint money. 
You may not be able to use Huett- 
ner’s systems or to install Poore’s 
windows, but you can put your own 
ideas to work and originate dis- 
plays to fit your store and com- 
munity. After all, effort is the 
main thing. Make up your mind to 
double your paint sales this fall 
and you'll do it. 

It’s worth the effort. 


Show Card Writing 

(Continued from page 84) 
Bert L. Daly, Dayton, Ohio, or N. 
Glantz, 31 Spring Street, New York 
City. Anyone of the firms men- 
tioned will be glad to forward their 
catalogue or price list for the 
asking. 

The wriftr is anxious to help all 
HARDWARE AGE readers who are fol- 
lowing these series, or who are 
thinking of taking it up, his experi- 
ence of over fifteen years as in- 
structor in this one line is at the 
disposal of all who wish to seek 
any personal advice or help in 
learning show card writing. 


Washington Letter 


(Continued from page 88) 
ment as well as the public would secure 
the goods at lower prices.” 

Justification for the method actually 
pursued was found in the necessity of 
stimulating and maintaining output. 
Great quantities of material were 
needed by the Government and _ it 
seemed absolutely necessary to adopt 
some method that would encourage the 
marginal producer whose output was 
essential. He, at all events, had to be 
maintained. A _ price had to be paid 
that would induce him to continue in 
operation. 

The merits of the two methods are 
not discussed. The first one was 
adopted and the results seemed to be 
quite satisfactory. 

Most of the prices fixed, as already 
stated, were in reality agreed prices 
reached in co-operation with the pro- 
ducers concerned. In some instances 
there were decreed prices which the 
producers were bound to accept, know- 
ing that the committee could only en- 
force them by a somewhat veiled threat 
of commandeering; that public : 
ment would condemn as _ unpatt. 
those who refused to accept the pric. 
named. 
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Stimulation of Production 


Quite as important as the matter of 
keeping prices down to a reasonable 
level was the stimulation of production. 
Unless this latter fact were accom- 
plished the policy of the Government 
cannot be said to have proven suc- 
cessful. 

The experts of the War Industries 
Board claim, however, that the result 
was generally quite satisfactory in this 
respect. Careful compilations showing 
the prices and production from 1913 
to 1918 seem to support this contention. 

Broadly speaking, the effect of price 
control was to bring down the cost to 
the Government and the private pur- 
chaser of controlled commodities up te 
June, 1918. After that date, however, 
the controlled commodities began to 
rise again with the full concurrence of 
the price-fixing authorities, for at their 
successive reconsiderations of the prices 
for given commodities, the authorities 
frequently conceded the necessity for 
raising their previous maximum prices 
to offset increased costs in production. 

Uncontrolled prices, on the other 
hand, rose speedily, month by month, 
after July, 1917, while controlled com- 
modities were zigzagging downward. 
With the first relaxation of Government 
control the controlled commodities ad- 
vanced in prices while the uncontrolled 
articles declined. 


Only Great Emergency Justifies Price 
Fixing 

It would seem to be a clear lesson of 
our experience during the war that the 
price fixing should never be resorted 
to by the Government except in an 
emergency so great that the laws of 
trade are forced to suspend. The the- 
ory of price fixing during the war was 
that the principles of a competitive 
market should be artificially applied to 
a market situation rendered so abnor- 
mal by the necessities of the Govern- 
ment that those principles no longer 
prevailed. 

The faith that the uncontrolled mar- 
ket will give “fair prices” rests on the 
belief that competition will keep prices 
in a close relation to costs of produc- 
tion, but when the conditions of unlim- 
ited demand are such as to destroy this 
relation between price and costs, as they 
were during the war, unfair prices and 
unreasonable profits result. It is 
therefore contended that the Govern- 
ment merely “kept the faith’ during 
the war by applying to prices, through 
price-fixing agencies, the same princi- 
ples which the market would have 
worked out under normal conditions. 

It is difficult, therefore, to conceive 
of any situation short of another war 
that would justify a return to Govern- 
ment price-fixing or the establishment 
of embargoes upon exports for the pur- 
pose of nullifying the law of supply and 
demand. 


The traffic departments of the Stan- 

’ Works and the Stanley Rule & 

“1 Co., New Britain, Conn., have 
ue. vnsolidated. 
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served when they pass unnoticed, 





CTIVITY—buildings and 
A streets busily thronged with 
people—pleasure and busi- 
ness bent. Some walk—some ride 
in machine, on trolley or bus. On 
every conveyance, in every build- 
ing, doors mark the surge of human 
travel—quietly. For hinges make 
activity silent. 


Among Architects and Builders 
hinge selection is just as smportant 
as hinge usefulness. A creaking, 
squeaking hinge ruins architectural 
perfection, cheapens expensive 
workmanship and presents a dis- 
cord where perfect harmony should 
prevail. 


Hinges have been important for 


blending quietly into door designs 
and serving silently in door 
activity. 


For fifty years McKinney Hinges 
and Butts have set a standard for 
Architects and Builders who take 
pride in the buildings they create. 
‘bo them the name McKinney in a 
specification solves the hinge 
question permanently 


There isa McKinney Hinge or 
Butt to fit any architectural design. 
If you do not have the McKinney 
illustrated catalog in your files we 
will gladly forward you our latest 
edition. You will find it valuable in 
matching artistic designs and in 


This advertisement appears 
in the September issues of 
Architects’ and Builders 
magazines. It is part of the 
big McKinney Campaign 
to make everyone recognize 
the importance of hinges. 
Other advertisements are ap- 
pearing in current issues of 
The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Literary Digest. In 
all more than 3,000,000 
readers are learning more 
and more about these hinges 
stamped with the name 
McKinney. 


3000 years. Their function is best 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of McKinmy garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 


meeting unusual hinge demands. 
































Activity— 

The keynote of the McKinney ad- 
vertising campaign. The advertise- 
ment reproduced above makes a 
direct appeal to Architects and 
Builders—the biggest class of hinge 
buyers. Once more the name 
McKinney recalls those hinges and 
butts which have served so well for 
fifty years. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Be sure you get real value from this 
and all other McKinney Advertis- 
ing. Display the McKinney colored 
counter cards. Use the general 
hardware advertisements in your 
local newspapers. These will be 
supplied free to all dealers selling 
McKinney products. Make your 
store McKinney Headquarters. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY © 
Hii ages and Butts 














Products Being 


New Dishwasher 


In these days when the housemaid 
question is no longer a problem but a 
condition the introduction to the hard- 
ware trade of a new dishwasher is a 
matter of interest and probable profit. 
The Walker Dishwasher, manufac- 
tured by Walker Brothers, Syracuse, 

















N. Y., is an electric dishwasher 
equipped with an extension wire and 
plug which fit any standard electric 
light socket, and is driven directly by 
its own motor, thus requiring no belt. 

It consists first of a container in 
which it is claimed food particles can- 
not clog. It is made of heavy tin hav- 
ing a free cleansing surface. In the 
funnel-like bottom of the container 
rests the dasher. It is claimed that it 
turns 350 times a minute and floods the 
water between, into and all around the 
dishes. The water goes through the 
dishes up to the machine cover, and 


then returns to the bottom. Thus it is 
claimed the dishes are thoroughly 
washed all around. 

There are two trays, one resting 


above the other. 
placed in the bottom tray. 


Large dishes are 
The center 





Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


compartment is for silver. Glasses and 
small bowls, cups, etc., are placed in 
the top tray. The dishes are all held, 
it is stated, in an upright position. 

The container is equipped with a 
water valve, all ready to connect with 
the regular hot water supply. A gage 
,attached to the container and visible 
from the outside, shows when enough 
water has been allowed to enter into 
the machine. The drainage is simple 
and can be connected with the regular 
drainage pipes, or it can be drained 
into a pail. 

Walker Brothers also manufacture 
a hand dishwasher in two styles. 





Realistic Doll House Furniture 


Unusually substantial doll house fur- 
niture, that actually looks like the real 
thing is being made and offered by the 
Florence V. Cannon Co., Camden, N. J. 

The furniture is made in two sets— 
one, a 7-piece dining-room outfit, the 
other, a 5-piece set for milady doll’s 
boudoir. Both sets are made entirely 
of selected basswood, finished in faith- 
ful reproduction of genuine furniture. 
All pieces are painted and varnished 
carefully, and will, it is claimed, last 





Bedroom Suite 


a lifetime. Several tests to determine 
the strength and durability of these 
minature sets have proved to the satis- 
faction of the inspectors that doll 
houses that boast of Cannon furniture, 
will suit entirely the most fastidious 
lady doll. 


Folding Table 


Among the Handy-Pandy, made of 
metal products is found a very novel 
folding table with a checker board top. 














Handy-Pandy Table 


These light-weight tables are made by 
the Pandolfo Manufacturing Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

The top of the Handy-Pandy meas- 
ures 15 in. wide and 17 in. long. Its 
uses are many, both in playing games 
that require such a surface, and as a 
practical home table. When not in use, 
it may be folded and placed in a closet 
or under or behind a davenport, as it 
takes but little space for storage. 

The Handy-Pandy table has been 
found particulariy useful as part of the 
regular motorists’ touring and picnic 
outfit. Two or more tables of this 
nature could easily be placed under the 
rear seat. Being constructed entirely 
of metal, it is very strong and will, 
it is claimed, last a lifetime with rea- 
sonable care. 

An interesting descriptive circular is 
obtainable from the company. 


Reading matte: continued on page 108 
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RICHARDS-WILCOX 
Tried and True Trolley Track 


Every length bears the R-W Trade Mark. None genuine without it. 








Suitable for many styles of doorway equipment—one of which is 


FOLD 


PATENTED 
R-W No. 435 


i Wy One set of “Slidetite” in- 
stalled in your community 
will sell many other sets. 
Bea GS 2 TT ML Every garage owner who 
FR ; ain cm || zl sees “Slidetite” in use wants 

“ " it in his garage. Every 

Sr user of “Slidetite” recom- 
mends it to his neighbors 


and friends. It needs only 


to be demonstrated to sell. 





MADE FOR PRIVATE OR PUBLIC GARAGES 
“SLIDETITE” gives satisfaction to the user 
and profit to the dealer. 





' The RW ine Write for Particular Information and 
oer neg eoeery Prices 
Sliding Door Equipment : 

ae See Catalog UA-16 shows hangers for door- 

Garages Schools ways of all kinds. You should have a 
Elevator Door Fixtures . , ; . 

= ee ed copy. Write now. 

Store Ladders & Shelves 


SLIDETITE 
Richa ds Wik ox 











Door Openers &Closers 
Benches & Vises 
Door Checks & Hinges 
Hardware Specialties 
Mounted Grindstones 
Overhead Carriers 


ar cay Seer 
that slides 

















New Easy Action Auto Jack 


A new easy action auto jack that 
operates on the hydraulic principle, has 
been added to the Trex line of motor 
accessories made by the Trexler Co., 
1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

To raise the car or truck the handle 
is worked like a pump, and it is claimed 
that with a minimum of physical effort 
the object is quickly and steadily lifted 
to the desired level. To lower the 
handle is pushed down all the way with 
either pressure of the hand or foot, 


Trex Hydraulic Jack 


and the car slowly comes down and the 
jack may be removed. The jointed 
handle may be taken off and the outfit 
complete stored away in small space. 
The makers call attention to the absence 
of gears to slip, ratchets to catch, and 
the fact that it may be lowered auto- 
matically like the barber’s chair. The 
jack is made in two sizes, the one ton 
capacity is for use under passenger 
cars, and the five-ton model is for the 
truck drivers’ convenience. 


Clark Steel Heater 


#\ | 


Clark Heater Warming the Engine 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5600 Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago. 

As a foot warmer the method of use 
probably requires no introduction. The 
new use is that of placing the heater 
under the hood on the side opposite the 
carburetor, so that the engine is kept 
warm when the car is standing in the 
street or garage. With a warm engine, 
little winter trouble would be experi- 
enced in starting the motor. In addi- 
tion to the heater a robe might well be 
thrown over the hood helping to retain 
the heat and keep out the cold. 

The heater burns a carbon brick, 


Clark Heater as a Foot Warmer 


that is said to last from 12 to 14 hours, 
giving, it is claimed, efficient heat with- 
out flame, smoke or odor. 

As a foot warmer the heater may be 


Double use for the Clark steel heater used in either open or closed cars with 


, is suggested by the manufacturers, the 


comfort to the passengers. 


Auxiliary Tire Carriers 


To enable the motorist whose spare 
tire rack provides space but for one 
tire, to carry two or three extras on 
the rear or side, the International 
Stamping Co., 412 Kinzie St., Chicago, 
Ill, have designed and are making the 
2-R-3 tire carriers in two styles. 

The style shown is model Y, which as 
may be seen, fits over the top of the 
spare on the standard rack and provides 
a place for another shoe. A strap may 
be run around the two tires when in 


Model Y Tire Carrier 


securing them in place. This 
model, it will be noticed, is in one 
piece. The other style, Model S, covers 
the first tire in the same manner, but 
has two protruding support hooks that 
hold the second tire. The price on the 
latter is slightly lower. As many tires 
may be carried as desired by means of 
these auxiliary racks placed in series. 
Either model may be used. 

Interested dealers may obtain an 
illustrated descriptive circular, giving 
specifications, price variance and spe- 
cial suitability of the two models by 
sending their requests to the Interna- 
tional Stamping Company. 


place, 


Reading matter continued on page 110 
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DISSTON KLEEN-SPARK 
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DISSTON MAGNETO FILE 
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DISSTON NO.38 SCREW DRIVER 


i — 
SAO IVI I Pd aD 


DISSTON NO.95 KEYHOLE SAW AND PAD 


DISSTON MACHINIST SCRAPER 
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DISSTON HACK SAW FRAME & CHROMOL BLADE 


TOOLS FOR THE MOTORIST 


AND MECHANIC 


Sell the autoist and mechanic good tools—or 
it is better not to make the sale. 


Few workers subject their tools to as great a 
strain as do the mechanics working on automobiles 
and engines. A poor tool simply will not do the 
work; if you sell that kind, the result is dissatis- 
fied customers. 


The dealer who sells Disston tools makes two 
profits—he builds up his trade through satisfied 
customers and gets a quick turnover. 


Have you seen the new Disston “Kleen-Spark” 
—a double tool in one piece, handle covers over 
each end, one end a magneto file, the other end 
a knife blade—for cleaning spark plugs? A very 
compact, efficient tool not much larger than a 
pencil—a tool that the motorist has long been 
calling for. 


Do you know about the Disston 38 Screw 
Driver—“the strongest driver made”? And the 
Disston machinists’ and bearing scrapers? And 
the Disston hack saws and blades? 


The Disston Magneto Files are real files; care- 
fully and accurately made of high-grade Disston 
Steel, made to “stand up” to the work for which 
they are intended. 


These tools are all of the same high-grade steel 
and workmanship that has made the Disston 
Hand Saw the quality standard of the world. 


Ask your jobber or write to us for complete 
information. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Ine. 


General Offices: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Troy, ALA—The Brantley Bros. 
Hardware Co., Inc., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
W. H. Brantley is president of the 
concern. Both a wholesale and retail 
business will be conducted in the follow- 
ing lines, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicy- 
cles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods and wagons and buggies. 

BLYTHE, CAL.—The Blythe Hardware 
Co., successor to J. Kunzmann, has in- 
creased its stock and remodeled its 
store. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. — Larned Pitcher 
has succeeded H. A. Phillips as man- 
ager of the Albany Hardware & Mill 
Supply Co., doing both a wholesale and 
retail business. 

CARLINVILLE, ILL.—The Carlinville 
Hardware Co. has commenced business 
here, carrying a complete stock of 
general hardware. 


Rock IsLAND, ILL.—The McKinley 
Hardware Co. is adding a line of auto- 
mobile accessories and supplies to its 
regular stock, on which catalogs are 
requested. 

St. ANSGAR, IowA—A. T. and J. M. 
Wold are the new owners of the stock 
of A. H. Kuehl. The Wold Hardware 
Co. will be the new firm name. 

STuArRT, Iowa.—F rank Eckardt, pur- 
chaser of the hardware business of 
D. W. Pote & Son, is adding a line of 
automobile accessories. 


MOLINE, KAN.—Tilton & Tilton have 
disposed of their stock to F. H. Dres- 
ser. The new concern requests catalogs 
on bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, - building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, mechanics tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and_ glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

MONROE, LAa.—The Pope Hardware 
Co., Inc., 111 N. Grand Street, has been 
incorporated by J. W. Pope and others 
with a capital stock of $40,000. The 
new firm will deal in baseball goods, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s’ vehicles, churns, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, home barbers’ supplies, me- 
chanics’ tools, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 

McBAIN, MicH.—The McBain Hard- 
ware & Furniture Co. has changed its 
name to the McBain Hardware Co. 
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SanTA FeE., N. M.—The Beacham- 


and increased its capital stock from 
$11,000 to $35,000. 

SANFORD, MicH.—The Sanford Hard- 
ware Co. has merged its business into 
a stock company without any change 
in the firm name, with an authorized 
capital stock of $75,000. The com- 
pany does a retail, and some wholesale, 
business. 

PERRY, MicH.—Clare E. Rann has 
purchased a half interest in the hard- 
ware store of C. C. Austin, and the 
name has been changed to Austin & 
Rann. Catalogs requested on a line 
of kitchen cabinets. 

PETERSBURG, MicH.—Fred Kohler, 
whose store was destroyed by fire, has 
commenced the erection of a new build- 
ing which will be 44 x 62 ft., or double 
the capacity of his former store. He 
requests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware. 

SALINE, MIcH.—Bailey & Stark, who 
have succeeded to the business of A. 
Rock, request catalogs on the following 
lines: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom. fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets and zinc, 
gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 


hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 


cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, prenared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, 
games and washing machines. 

ALBANY, MINN —The Cremers Hard- 
ware Co., new owner of the Schaefer- 
Brandtner Hardware Co., requests 
catalogs on automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and_ glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games 
and washing machines. 

BERGER, Mo—Alfred Bade, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Bade Bros., dealing 
in hardware, farm machinery and im- 
plements, has sold his interest to Louis 
Ruetter. Bade & Ruetter is the new 
firm name. 

PaRK City, Mont.—L. S. Frantz 
has taken over the business of Burley 
& Frantz. Catalogs requested on‘a line 
of tools, sporting goods, fishing tackle 
and shelf hardware. 

Harpy, Mont.—Fair & Bryan are 
the new owners of the Gillalan hard- 
ware and implement business, and re- 
quest catalogs on power washing ma- 
chines and stoves and furnaces. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEB.—The Howe 


Bros. Tire Co., which has bought the 
stock of Jess Malen, requests catalogs 
on automobile and bicycle accessories 
and a line of sporting goods. 
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Mignardot Hardware Co. has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a two- 
story building. Catalogs requested on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehi- 
cles, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys, games and washing 
machines. 


FARMVILLE, N. C.—The Hub Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000, to de 
both a wholesale and retail business 
in the following lines, on which cata- 
logs are requested: Automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 


farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 


tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 


refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting: goods, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 


CANTON, OHIO.—The Crystal Park 
Hardware Co., 1213 Harrisburg Road, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $40,000. 

(SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. — The Diehl 
Hardware Co., 68 West Main Street, 
has remodeled its store building. War- 
ren W. Diehl is president; Earl H. 
Diehl, secretary; and H. B. Nelson, 
treasurer. Catalogs requested on auto- 
mobile accessories. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. — The 
hardware store owned by Clarence W. 
Mathias at 143 North Broadway has 
changed hands. It will hereafter be 
operated by the Armstrong Hardware 
Co., which requests catalogs on buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, heating stoves, home barbers’ 
supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, toys, games and washing ma 
chines. 

ALTOONA, Pa.—W. I. Dougherty & 
Son, 1108 Eleventh Street, are remodel- 
ing their store building, and request 
catalogs on electric sewing machines 
and household specialties. 








